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ONE FAIR DAUGHTER 



THE LADY AND THE RECTOR 

rilWO interesting-looking persons, a 
young man in clerical garb, and a 
woman in a costly dress, sat in an upper 
story room giving North upon a New York 
street. The man commanded more than 
the casual glance one gives the modem 
clergyman: his face betrayed no furtive ar- 
rogance; he appeared as a man having noth- 
ing either to conceal, or assume. His clean- 
shaven countenance was alert, rather than 
speciously ascetic. The woman who sat 
watching him appeared to find him worth 
looking at. Well worth it, if one might 
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ONE FAIR DAUGHTER 

judge by the intent expression upon her own 
face. 

The carefully kept asphalt street upon 
which the residence of Mr. Otto Handel 
is located, is in the East Fifties, between 
Lexington and Third Avenues, and on that 
particular bright December day, sunshine 
fell upon Southern windows diagonally 
across the street, and the reflection glinted 
sharply back, and occasionally into the eyes 
of the Rev. Ralph Leland, rector of St. 
Jenneth's, who was calling for the first time 
in his life upon Mrs. Isabel Handel. Even 
now he felt not quite sure that he was calling 
upon her; he had asked for Miss Handel — 
Miss Louisa, a member of the altar guild at 
St. Jenneth's. Miss Louisa was out. Her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Handel, was now looking 
deeply into the rector's eyes, which was for- 
tune rare enough for one afternoon. She 
was a strikingly beautiful woman: — ^not in 
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the purely physical, well fed, perfectly ap- 
pointed, elegantly made sense true of so 
many New York women of the type of ten- 
est seen in well dressed throngs at theatres 
and shops, and in their carriages. Isabel 
Handel's beauty was of a sort not less than 
romantic: her grace was as sure as the white- 
ness of her forehead; and the timbre of her 
voice was soft and clear. Her lustrous eyes, 
her perfect body curves — ^not one of them 
gross, every one of them sensuous and charm- 
ing — ^and the very poise of her head and line 
of her scarlet lip, gave her distinction. 

Again the reflection of sunshine was glint- 
ing into the rector's eyes. The lady noticed, 
and rose from her deep chair a little within 
the room, and gained the white curtained 
window in a lithe-limbed stride. 

"You should have spoken," she said, in her 
sweet clear voice, lowering the shade. Mrs. 
Handel's music-room was done all in white, 
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save for a note of red for richness or a line 
of gilt for relief. Leland, the rector, looked 
up at her as she stood for a second beside 
his chair by the window. He thought how 
perfectly she fitted the scheme of that room: 
music in her voice, the tinge of never so 
lightly rose-stained snow in her cheeks, per- 
fect white in her arms. Her house dress was 
a rare thing — ^was marvellous to masculine 
eyes. The faintest perfume came from it. 
She rustled back to her luxurious chair. Le- 
land laughed easily. He had an easy way. 
Nothing is so easy as to be at one's best in 
the presence of a lady who commands it. 
Further, the rector was handsome, and only 
thirty-one. 

"You were saying," said the lady, "that 
you find conditions improving at your 
church?" 

"Yes, Oh, yes." Leland's voice was not 
an unmusical one: it quite lacked the arti- 
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ficially resonant quality too often cultivated 
by many otherwise excellent rectors. 

"And I dare say you'll try to believe what 
you preach, and preach what you believe — 
IVe only heard you twice, you know!'' Her 
tone was both sympathetic and ironic; but 
wholly interested. She threw her jewelled 
hand behind her black hair, and her elbow 
rested on the edge of the exquisite little 
table at her left. She leaned forward, and 
her brilliant eyes challenged the man. 

"You honour me — I beg you to believe 
you do, Mrs. Handel!" The rector's own 
dark eyes flashed. His cleanly shaven face, 
fine and frank, had sudden lines. He was 
answering her challenge — awaiting her next 
word. 

Quickly the lady's hand was moved from 
her hair, and held her pretty chin. Her 
perfect white arm gleamed. The rector saw 
its splendid contour as though through a 
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haze. It was dazzling, — an arm beautiful 
enough to answer the keenest question the 
brightest rector in the world could frame. 

"I fear I don't honour you half enough," 
said the lady, seriously; "honesty is so very 
rare in this day and age that even when we 
see it we suspect an ulterior motive — ^and 
you, you don't deserve thatr 

Leland's response was slow in coming. 
He was of the intense yet stem type: de- 
liberative and judicial concerning himself, 
always. Of Norman and EngUsh blood: 
cautious, hot, repressed; quick to think, but 
slow to decide. Veritably, a Puritan, though 
modem and Episcopalian and metropolitan: 
this last, however, was true only of the last 
six months of his life. 

"I am not exactly sure what I deserve," 
he finally said; "yet I think I stick to princi- 
ples. Don't, don't youf' 

She laughed, lightly, yet strangely, as 
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though something akin to an emotion pos- 
sessed her. 

"I Kke to hear you talk," said she; "and I 
couldn't pay a greater compliment to the 
most notable divine in the world — supposing 
he wanted to hear it. You see you believe 
in yourself so well that you believe in your 
church and your work and your service, and 
every thing: most clergymen just beheve in 
what we all believe in — ^what we are taught 
to believe in — ^what we have to believe in here 
in New York — ^Mammon for Men, and Mil- 
linery for Women: most preachers get to be 
merely Men Millinery creatures. When I 
was a little girl, as long ago as I can remem- 
ber, I used always to think I'd like to trim 
the minister's hat with flowers, and stick a 
feather in it — ^Now you're not. Oh, you're 
not a bit like that I I was never an Episcopa- 
lian, and I haven't been to church for years, 
but I'm coming to your church again; and 
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perhaps I'll come two Sundays a month — 
I'll come ever so often, if you'll keep on be- 
lieving in yourself; it's positively refreshing, 
and — I'm getting to be attracted by your 
ideas!" Her last words were spoken with a 
silvery sweetness which thrilled Ralph Le- 
land. He rose from his chair by the window, 
crossed, and stood at his full height, look- 
ing into the upturned eyes of Isabel Handel. 
A flush had stained her cheeks ; her eyes held 
lure and light; the whiteness of her forehead 
was marvellous. He took her free hand in 
his, "Thank you!" he said; "I believe you 
are honest, — and I believe that everybody 
wants to be honest — only — ^they don't always 
know how." 

"It costs too much to learn!" she flashed, 
"that is, to be honest with one's self!" As 
she spoke, she rose. Her supple grace and 
beautiful figure were the grace and figure 
of a woman who knew every detail of grace 
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and every line of beauty: she tossed her 
shapely head slightly, threw back her shoul- 
ders and took Leland's other hand. For a 
moment they stood there, as she held both 
his hands in hers. 

"I'm glad you came to New York!" she 
said, tightening her grasp on the rector's 
firm hands: "You've really given me some- 
thing to think about 1" 

Again Leland was slow of speech. There 
were a hundred things he could easily have 
said. His silence was repression — ^with a 
little wonderment. Finally he answered — 
quite impersonally : "I shall always hope to 
do what I find to do in the best way for 
everybody concerned — ^if a clergyman does 
that he is simply a good friend to his people. 
To be a good friend is to be the finest thing 
in the world." Light glowed in the man's 
eyes. The woman dropped his hands. 

"I want your friendship 1" she said, almost 
17 
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sharply. Her two hands had sought his 
broad shoulders, and rested Ughtly there, in 
appeal. "I need a friend — ^somebody with 
brains enough to know and wit enough to 
see — and understand — and live — I — '* She 
paused; laughed. "IVe been lonely;" she 
finished, and took her hands from his shoul- 
ders. She turned half away from him to the 
white curtained window. As she stood there, 
her bosom, fair beneath her diaphanous dress, 
rose and fell as the rhythm of a song. Ice- 
land wondered, reverently, at the whiteness 
of her neck and shoulders. She was one of 
the most beautiful of all of (Jod's creatures. 
He stood half abashed, till she turned again 
to him. A smile was on her hps; her quick 
gesture of impatience was pretty: "You see 
Mr. Handel is a business man — I married 
him seven years ago. He was a business 
man then — ^he doesn't care for the sort of 
things you and I would be interested in. 
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naturally. That's why I'm glad Louisa dis- 
covered you — It's rather odd Louisa should 
have discovered you — ^though she's quite dif- 
ferent from Otto, after all. You'd scarcely 
know they were brother and sister, if you 
were to judge them by their tastes." 

Leland made an easy answer, after con- 
sidering a second. "Louisa works faithfully 
for our altar guild," he said. 

Isabel Handel laughed, lightly, pleas- 
antly. "I'm glad she's found so worthy a 
fad," said she. 

The clergyman ignored the significance 
of her last word — ^if it had any. "I want to 
thank you, for the delightful call you've let 
me make!" He turned, about to go, as he 
finished the sentence. 

Mrs. Handel touched his finger-tips. 
"Wait — ^let me ask you — couldn't you dine 
with us to-morrow evening? You would 
meet, you would wish to meet, and to know 
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Otto Handel, if you're going to be really a 
good friend of mine." 

"I shall be pleased to dine with you, and 
glad to meet Mr. Handel," he answered. 

Mrs. Handel went all the way down stairs 
with the rector. "Louisa will be sorry to 
have missed you," she said, giving him her 
hand. 

"I'm glad you were at home," he an- 
swered; for the briefest moment he held her 
hand: then he turned, and went in leisurely 
fashion down the steps. From the sidewalk, 
he looked back. 

The lady smiled at him. 
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II 

THE MAN AND THE WOMAN 

TT was Friday. That night Leland con- 
centrated his mind on his sennon for the 
coming Sunday. He had come to New York 
in the Spring from a moribund church in 
New Haven, where a rector emeritus so ef- 
fectively tempered his youthful enthusiasm 
that Leland literally jumped at the chance 
to quit the Connecticut diocese. Here in 
New York he had an outgrown church in a 
packed section of the ever crowding, rapidly 
changing West side. It had been fashion- 
able ten years before: now it was too far 
down town, being below Fifty-ninth Street. 
Of course it was moribund: what church is 
not — or is not to be? Leland's work was to 
throw his good young strength strai^t at the 
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task of creating a new clientele for St. Jen- 
neth's church. Was it impossible? Nothing 
is impossible until you recognise it as so. Le- 
land's work was all before him. His sermons 
were his delight. Really, he considered that 
he put ideas into them; he knew well enough 
the habit of the sloth-loving clergy, with 
their "world without end" way of passing a 
profound truth to a profoundly depressed 
congregation, with never an effort to put the 
truth more attractively, or tersely, or bril- 
liantly than since the last man said it. The 
easy diplomats of God are wont to conserve 
their energies. Leland cared enough for 
Tiis calling to believe in it. He believed in 
liimself : he would have been ashamed not 
to have given it the best that was in him. 
He was young; and young in his call- 
ing. 

Once or twice, that evening, as Leland 
worked to perfect his sermon, in the little 
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study which was the outer of the two room 
suite he occupied in the Kenneth apartment 
hotel. East of Broadway on Forty-seventh 
Street, he found himself wondering if Mrs. 
Isabel Handel would not be pleased with 
certain thoughts, and with his mode of ex- 
pressing them. Several ideas there were 
which to Leland seemed especially good. 
He even believed they were new, 

Leland's apartment on the twelfth floor 
was well above the noise of Broadway. The 
ceaseless grind of cars, the rattle and roar 
and hum; the occasional crash, the sharp beat 
of horse-hoofs on asphalt, all were merged 
in a sound almost rhythmic and beautif ul, in 
its insistence. The speaking voice of the 
great dty fascinated him. His windows 
gave South and West. Before he went to 
bed he gazed between towering hotels for a 
little time into the glare and glitter of the 
theatre district and Times Square. He 
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turned to a West window, and looked across 
to where the city ended, and the dark river 
began. It was only a little distance. Yet 
the roofs between him and the river covered 
more sin and shame than he could hope to 
lighten and lift and conquer in all his life. 
He would never know one heart-ache in ten 
thousand heart-aches of the people who were 
clustered within ten blocks of his own church. 
Could he be a friend to these people — ^to any 
of them? His mind reverted to a woman 
who that afternoon had said she wanted his 
friendship. The thought was comforting. 

Leland went to bed with the sensation that 
two hands were Hghtly resting upon his 
shoulders. Before dawn, he dreamed a little. 
He saw, through closed lids, the brilliant 
eyes, the scarlet lips, and the white forehead 
of Isabel Handel. He fancied he heard her 
voice — and then — ^its vibrant sweetness 
waked him. He sat up in bed with a start. 
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Dawn was coining. It was going to be 
a fine day; the air was unusually clear for 
that hour. A vast haze hangs over New 
York, and will hang there, till the Last Day : 
but sometimes that haze has a quality of 
sharp transparence; smoke is cleft in air, 
rather than soils and fills it; clean breezes do 
their best. 

Dawn came. The blue of the sky deep- 
ened. Leland rose. 

All that day long expectancy possessed 
him. 

The thrifty German parents of Otto Han- 
del had bequeathed to him the face of a 
peasant and a business in tallow. When they 
died, a couple of years before his marriage 
to Isabel Roberts, the estate was said to be 
worth six hundred thousand dollars — which 
is quite a bit up in the world when one con- 
siders that the Handels kept a delicatessen 
store on Amsterdam Avenue when Otto was 
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a boy and his sister Louisa was but recently 
bom. Otto was thirty-eight now, and 
Louisa twenty-four. Their estate had been 
kept intact. After his marriage, Louisa con- 
tinued to live in thrifty G^erman fashion 
under her brother's roof — ^which became a 
new roof at the date of the wedding. When 
Otto bought his bride he bought also a four- 
teen room house and some furnishings. The 
furnishings were mostly long since put away 
to make room for better taste, but the house 
served. Mrs. Handel had gained no particu- 
lar position in life by marriage, and the lo- 
cality of her residence little mattered. She 
had rightly said she was a l6nely woman. 
The intellectual attainments of her husband, 
or her husband's friends, held no charm for 
her. She saw nothing even remotely at- 
tractive in wind instruments, howsoever in- 
dustriously blown, nor in beer, howsoever 
prodigiously consumed. She could not by 
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the widest stretch of the imagination be pre- 
sumed to be interested in Otto's G^erman 
Societies. Louisa Handel was Isabel's sole 
house companion save Lucie, her French 
maid. The brain of Lucie was quite as agile 
and interesting as Louisa's, and her tempera- 
ment was not Teutonic. Yet Louisa's per- 
sonality and character had taken on a pleas- 
ing semblance of form in four years at a 
very good school for girls; she was vastly in 
advance of Otto. It was through Louisa 
that Isabel Roberts met the rich Mr. Handel. 
A younger sister was a school friend of 
Louisa. The Roberts family was scarcely 
well-to-do. Isabel had been well reared by 
careful parents who taught their daughter 
that Money was God. Poor Isabel! So 
long had she lacked for dresses to adorn her 
beauty, so bitterly had she hated compara- 
tive poverty, that when Otto Handel's Ger- 
man figure and United States money ap- 
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peared on the horizon of her Ufa she took 
them with no hesitancy. Had she waited to 
know Otto better she might have hesitated. 
Six hundred thousand isn't much. 

Seven years of married life had passed 
before she met the inevitable man who, 
sooner or later, comes into the life of every 
woman as beautiful and idealistic and dis- 
appointed as Isabel Handel. 
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Ill 

TALLOW 

A MAZEMENT afflicted Ralph Leland 
when he met Mr. Otto Handel. It was 
hard to consider seriously Mr. Handel as 
mate for Isabel Handel. He lacked dis- 
tinction. He failed of grace. He was not 
to the manner bom. Yet he had assimied 
elegance. He wore a dress suit. Until Le- 
land saw Otto Handel in a dress suit, he had 
never particularly despised that unfortunate 
species of man's garb. 

The rector's presentation to Mr. Handel 
took place in the first floor drawing-room, an 
uncomfortable apartment which even the 
graciousness of Isabel Handel could scarce 
alter. Possibly it was the occasion which 
was uncomfortable: "Otto," Mrs. Handel 
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had said — and then had bitten her lip for a 
fraction of second so slight nobody noticed — 
"this is Mr. Leland, the rector at Saint 
Jenneth's church — he has been a friend of 
Louisa's for some time/' Mr. Handel put 
forth his thick hand in front of him, and 
said, "Yess." 

Leland instantly felt that elaborate speech 
upon his part would have been superflu- 
ous. 

The party quickly withdrew from the 
drawing-room, and sat at dinner — Isabel, 
Louisa, the rector and Otto. ^ Otto tucked in 
his napkin rather thoroughly, about his neck. 
For a suspicion of a second Mrs. Handel 
wore a hurt look, but it passed. Otto pres- 
ently called for a large cup of coffee to be 
served to himself at the moment sauteme 
was placed before him. One of the two trim 
maids brought it; he drank the sauterne, and 
the coffee was cold long before Leland had 
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gained his inner mental poise. He did not 
accomplish this as soon as he could have 
wished: for the discomfiture of Mrs. Handel 
was apparent, to as sensitive an observer as 
Leland. Mr. Handel's ample face expressed 
nothing, betrayed nothing, betokened noth- 
ing. His little German blue eyes, set 
beneath a forehead neither wide nor high, 
were not often raised farther from his food 
than was necessary to visualize his sauterne 
successfully. Otto was not a man of whom 
to expect high imaginative powers. He had 
no eyebrow^s, worth mentioning. A straw- 
coloured moustache draped Mr. Handel's 
upper lip. The lower part of his face was 
broad. His colour was that of the tallow 
upon which the fortunes of his family had 
been builded. He was inferior, in point of 
attractiveness, to his sister Louisa; perhaps 
Louisa had well escaped the bhght of tallow. 
Certainly she was fair and sweet: rosy of 
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cheek, with golden hair; golden hair splen- 
didly different from the straw-coloured, 
taffy-like locks which surrounded Otto's bald 
spot. Louisa's eyes were better than those 
of Otto: there was an appeal in them; a 
human interest, and intelligence. In evening 
dress, the well shaped shoulders of the girl 
appeared to good advantage. Her breast 
was firm and white, with little of the peasant 
redness one might have looked for if one 
were intent upon pedigree. Her figure was 
extremely well fashioned. She knew how to 
dress. Her charms were free and her eyes 
alight, and a tender note was in her laugh 
when she and Leland had a word or a look 
between them — ^which was as often as she 
could properly manage. Louisa had some- 
where in her awakening soul the mysticism 
which many of her race possess. Religious 
service was just now its form of expression: 
from the day she had met Leland, the new 
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young rector of St. Jenneth's, she had held 
such service a delight. She admired him, 
admired him much. For more months than 
one the maiden's mind had been given over 
to imaginings. What a joy it was to have 
him there across the table from herl 

Leland brightened, and was at his best 
as soon as he had become used to Mr. Han- 
del's presence. Accustomed though he was 
to many sorts of men, the rector had never 
before seen quite this type of New Yorker — 
the Teuton in the midst of his money. Otto 
rose from the table while both serving-maids 
were out of the dining-room, and stepped 
heavily to the sideboard. Opening a lower 
compartment, he drew forth two bottles of 
beer. 

**Will you have some beer? — ^it is better 
for the thirst," announced Mr. Handel to the 
rector, standing with the two bottles in one 
hand and gathering a couple of glasses in 
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the other; his napkin flowed from his neck 
like the towel of a gentleman about to be 
shaved. A flush swept across the cheeks of 
Isabel Handel. Leland saved the situation: 
"Thank you, Mr. Handel, I will take beer. 
It's like old college days, you know, — and, 
I like it!" he finished, turning to Mrs. Han- 
del with a frankness and ease that did him 
honour. It was Louisa who shot an angry 
glance at her erring brother. Mrs. Handel 
smiled graciously. The beer was poured, 
and drunk, and Leland's eyes sought again 
the face of his hostess. A certain patience 
was set upon the clear, high-bred features. 
Her evening dress was simply made of plain 
black velvet, with no line of lace, or bit of 
colour, or any one of half a hundred eflFects 
that another woman might have worn: she 
wore not a sign of white. The whiteness 
of her bosom and her superb throat, was 
in perfect contrast. Leland noticed her hair. 
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He could not easily keep his eyes from it: 
the dull black of the tresses showed the slight- 
est possible sheen, which, however, was not a 
quality of the hair, but only the soft light 
upon it. The colour was not a colour, it 
was Night itself. Her eyes, too, were won- 
derful, and more brilliant perhaps than by 
day. They seemed to be asking Leland a 
question — and answering it, as well. The 
thrall of this woman would be a dangerous, 
glorious thing, he told himself. He had 
known her but a month — had met her less 
than half a dozen times. But she wanted his 
friendship! He began to understand. Yes- 
terday seemed long ago. Leland's mind was 
not a slow one; his heart was quickened to 
the utmost if it were touched at all. . • 

Leland stopped dreaming; he became 
aware that Otto Handel's glance was raised 
to the ceiUng. "Isabel," said he. Mr. Han- 
del spoke in a tone of pronouncement — ^a 
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quality of speech, mandatory, proprietary 
and absolute. Leland caught the note. 
Otto's animal teeth were exposed, and the 
resemblance to the greatest statesman to 
occupy the White House since McKinley 
was so marked that Leland's mind flashed 
back to a dinner he had once attended where 
the great man sat, and consumed food, and 
afterward rose, and proclaimed — Himself. 
But that man's face was of Fire. Otto Han- 
del's was of Tallow. 

Mrs. Handel's eyes answered her husband, 
as she drew them down from the ceiling by 
her own glance. "Yes?" she queried. 

"The ceiling needs to have whitewash put 
upon it," said he. 

Mrs- Handel had recently achieved the 
task, against opposition, of having her din- 
ing-room ceiling done over in a rich ivory 
tint. It now harmonized perfectly with the 
oak, the deep dark colours of the apartment, 
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and the carefully studied light and shade 
effects. 

Plainly, Otto did not like it. He was un- 
reconciled. 

Mrs. Handel turned to the rector. 

"Don't you think the ivory tint is pref- 
erable to plain white?" she asked, in a sil- 
very tone. 

"Yes, I do," said Leland. 

Otto slowly began a reply, which was lost 
in the exclamation of Louisa, who quite 
agreed with her sister-in-law — and the 
rector. 

A demi-tasse was placed before Otto by 
the maid: rock sugar, with a little silver 
scoop was on the tray. "Bring me a large 
cup, and some regular sugar," he requested. 

Ralph Leland engaged Mrs. Handel in 
conversation concerning her liking for the 
most recently produced play, of a season of 
dramatic failures in New York. They were 
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agreed that the play under discussion had 
deserved to succeed. 

"It had heart and soul, and human worth 
in it," said Leland. 

"There are only two sorts of play that 
succeed in New York," she quietly answered ; 
"the play which causes people to remember, 
and the play which makes them forget. Pas- 
sionate tragedy of feeling, or gaiety to the 
verge of violence, — that's what is wanted!" 

Dinner was done. 

The rector refused one of Otto's black 
cigars, on the plea that his throat was not at 
its best for the morrow. 

"Ah! you preach long sermons, yess?" 

"No, I think not — you must come and hear 
me." 

"My wife, she can go," said Otto; "some 
other time else than to-morrow I shall come, 
if I shall have occasion." 

And with that, they went upstairs, to the 
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music-room. The suggestion was Louisa's. 
She wished the rector to hear her sing. 

The arrangement of the Handel home 
was seemly and convenient. The family was 
in no wise cramped for floor space. The first 
floor of the residence proper, above the ser- 
vant's domain, contained drawing-room, 
halls unusually wide for a New York house, 
dining-room and library — ^given over to mis- 
cellaneous possessions of Otto Handel, 
rather than classics and rare editions. The 
next floor was altogether Isabel's. Her 
music-room was North. Out of her music- 
room was a little boudoir, done in rose and 
silver, and very inviting as one looked within 
from the white music-room. Isabel's sleep- 
ing apartment was South; and the Southern 
sun streamed gloriously in Winter. Other 
rooms were tucked oddly in this extensive 
part of the rear by virtue of an addition 
which overhimg the story below. Lucie, 
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Isabel's French maid, devoted to Isabel, and 
not appreciative of Otto Handel, had a 
dainty room near Mrs. Handel's. 

Otto Handel was quartered on the next 
floor directly above. Sometimes Otto was 
compelled to announce his approach to his 
lady by loud knockings and masterful re- 
quests to be let in. Lucie possessed a sense 
of humour and used by mistake to lock the 
rear stairs hallway dooi*, wh6reb3r access to 
Mrs. Handel's apartments was to be had. 

Louisa Handel occupied all of the third 
floor save Otto's sleeping room. On the top 
floor of the residence, in the rear, was Mr. 
Otto Handel's own private music-room. 
Mr. Handel blew a horn. At his German 
Society on Eleventh Street, they said he 
blew it "fine." Isabel did not care for it. 
Therefore there was an entire section of 
house between his music-room and hers. 
Even so, there were times when Otto's horn 
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could be heard more plainly than might have 
been wished. A horn is a powerful agent, 
either for expression of joy or promotion of 
woe. 

When Louisa and Mr. Leland and Isabel 
Handel went to the music-room after dinner, 
they were presently deserted by Otto. He 
had but taken a few puffs of his cigar when 
he disappeared. It was not until Isabel had 
played a brilliant, melodious waltz just then 
very popular in all New York, and played it 
again at Leland's request, that Otto re- 
appeared. He wore carpet slippers. Turn- 
ing upon her chair at the moment he entered 
the room from the hall, Isabel Handel sur- 
veyed her husband's feet at the same time 
that the flowered pattern in blue and yellow 
burst upon the vision of Ralph Leland. 
Never before had Leland seen carpet slip- 
pers worn with evening clothes. It gave him 
a new sensation. 
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Mrs. Handel's face flamed. Even Otto 
noticed that he was regarded with undue 
interest. 

"My feet hurt : — for patent leather pumps 
I do not care," he observed; "I suffer from 
swellings if I am not easy to my feet." He 
had avoided his wife's gaze, and addressed 
the rector. Leland nodded pleasantly, and 
turned immediately to Louisa. "You were 
going to sing for me," he said. Colour crim- 
soned the giri's face. "Yes," she faltered, 
"I — I'll sing, if you like." She drew her 
eyes from Otto, who seated himself with an 
attempt at dignity. 

Isabel played for her, and Louisa essayed 
her song. She sang but indifferently. 

At the rector's request, Mrs. Handel sang. 
Her voice was a clear mezzo-soprano, and 
she used it well. The song she chose was 
an odd thing, running from plaintiveness to 
passion. Leland was thrilled by her sing- 
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ing, and drew a quick, sharp breath, when 
she finished. 

Otto Handel got to his feet, and ap- 
proached the rector, who still stood by the 
piano, and announced that he desired to be 
excused. "I have a meeting of my Society 
at which I should not be absent," he ex- 
plained. Leland expressed no regret, but 
bade him good night with frank uncon- 
cern. 

Relief, like an unseen angel, charmed the 
little company as Otto retired. 

There was a joyously free hour at the 
piano after he had gone. Louisa sang again, 
— and rather well. Mrs. Handel played 
some fascinating new music. 

Shortly before eleven, Leland took his de- 
parture. 

He walked across town to Broadway, 
and down to Forty-seventh Street. So en- 
grossed with his thoughts was Ralph Leland 
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when he arrived at the Kenneth apartments 
that he walked up three flights of stairs, be- 
fore it occurred to him to stop, and take the 
elevator for the remaining eight. 

Reaching his room, he threw open a win- 
dow, and gazed forth into the glittering, 
lambent night. Electric glare flooded half 
the lower sky. The roar of Broadway 
arose: cabs clattered through side streets; 
the long-drawn wail of a siren horn upon an 
automobile rushed up to his ears. How 
weird it was! 

And how little Ralph Leland cared for 
Otto Handel I The world seemed half awry. 
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LELAND'S CHURCH 

rpHE might-have-been tragedies of wom- 
en are deeper by far than those of men. 
Very often it is the woman who falls but little 
short of being marvellously strong of charac- 
ter, who pays most bitterly for the mistakes 
of her life. 

For seven years Isabel Handel had en- 
dured the unspeakable gaucheries of her hus- 
band. 

Deepening disgust was succeeded by cold, 
hopeless indifference : when a woman is indif- 
ferent, there is no hope, either for her or the 
object of her indifference. The money of the 
male she had married had clothed her; had 
clothed her well; his money had fed her — and 
starved her. 
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She was self isolated even from the few 
friends of her former life: — she wanted no- 
body's pity. Time, even a very brief time, 
after the irrevocable step that delivered her 
to Otto Handel, had shown that to instil a 
glimmering of savoir faire in the man was 
impossible. To eradicate his grossness 
would have been to perform murder, meta- 
morphosis and resurrection, at a fell swoop. 
As well cut off his yellow protruding ears, 
and expect them to grow again, beautiful, 
shell-like, and set handsomely close to his 
head. The ears in such case so poorly would 
have matched the rest of Otto, that the 
removal of his face, the substitution of good 
feet for his offending ones, and a few other 
important changes, might readily have been 
deemed desirable. Otto could not be altered 
in any respect. He was there, solid, sallow 
and satisfied. 

Life had yielded Isabel Handel nothing: 
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— she was tired of only dress and dross. She 
had not a human interest, or a human friend- 
ship deep or sweet. When she first saw 
Ralph Leland, she regarded him in the im- 
personal way in which one regards a good- 
looking actor on the stage, who has been 
given lines which he is able to say well. 

She had but met Leland half a dozen 
times, however, when she felt an interest in 
him more moving than she had supposed 
herself capable of feeling for anybody, or 
anything. Leland was not of the speciously 
attractive type sought after by women of 
weak minds who find rectors and pastors 
"so magnetic." But he was human, and 
altogether hopeful and virile. His intense 
virility and his fineness were the quahties 
which the inmost throbbing heart of Isabel 
Handel cried out for. The day she had 
lightly placed her hands upon his shoulders, 
and said she wanted his friendship, she felt 
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deeply. Yes, she wanted his friendship: 
quite possibly she did not realize, at first, 
that she wanted the man. Women seldom do. 

Love, Isabel Handel had, for good rea- 
son, never known. As for passion, she did 
not pretend to understand what such an 
emotion might be. The freezing tolerance 
she had yielded to the fellow whose wife she 
was, must indeed have distressed his finer 
sensibilities, — ^if he had known about such 
things. Otto was not strong in respect to 
romance. Perhaps it was just as well. 

The fiesh and blood and superb beauty of 
Isabel Handel might easily tempt and tor- 
ture, might wreck, a man she loved imless 
he gave her perfect fulfilment. She was no 
vampire : — ^but her need was fearful. It was 
time that Life gave her something. She was 
determined that it should. 

Few lives there be, without one supreme 
hour. 
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On Sunday, Isabel went to church. She 
sat with Louisa, in the pew Louisa had 
rented several months previously. It was 
well to the front — scarce twenty feet from 
Leland, after he had finished the service of 
Morning Prayer, and crossed to the pulpit 
to preach. He was looking remarkably well, 
this morning. A characteristic sternness 
deepened the lines of his young face; he was 
intent, earnest. He had seen Mrs. Handel 
soon after she entered the church, and now, 
as he came closer, she seemed to him a very 
important part of his congregation. He 
preached weU, with little effort, and with 
apparent mastery of his subject. His voice 
was good, and his eyes were expressive. His 
gestures, few and easy. His bearing, grace 
itself. Grace, not pose. The man or woman 
of worth has no need to pose. The poseurs 
of New York are legion, and some of these 
deceive even themselves. 
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Ralph Leland was a type new to Mrs. 
Handel. He was something more than your 
mere New Yorker; he escaped being provin- 
cial, by having been bom out of New York. 
Connecticut purpose, poise, wit, were marked 
upon his face. Born and bred New York- 
ers are keen beyond most men, but not al- 
ways sane or sure. The "countryman" can 
learn what New York teaches; the New 
Yorker in the country is but a sad stu- 
dent. 

Mrs. Handel's eyes met Leland's more 
than once during his sermon, and when ser- 
vice was over, he sought her out, offering 
greetings to her and to Louisa. Louisa's 
pretty eyes rested hungrily on the rector 
for a few minutes; then she went back into 
the vesting-room, to attend to altar-guild 
duties. 

Leland and Mrs. Handel were dlone. 
"I'm glad you came to church this Sunday!" 
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he said; "it's pleasant to see you again so 
soon after our evening." 

The great black plume on Isabel's hat 
drooped and nodded as she made answer; 
and her eyes held a glow and lustre that 
fixed his own. "I think I shall try to come 
often," she said; "don't you wish I would 
decide to?" 

"Of course I do!" he answered, in a low 
tone that was more intense than he knew. 

"You had a good number at chiwch to- 
day — I don't believe what you said about 
empty pews is going to last at all — I'm sure 
you'll build the church up." 

"They'll come after a while, I guess," re- 
plied Leland, falling unconsciously into a 
Yankeeism. 

"You ought to have a boy choir, oughtn't 
you — ^though I don't know much about such 
things!" Her tone was of genuine, friendly 
interest. 
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"Hardly, for this church, in this locality, 
at this time," he quickly answered. 

Isabel was pleased that he did not agree 
with her. She hated shoddy tact. 

Louisa reappeared. Isabel drew her furs 
about her. 

"Won't you two come back into the study, 
for a moment," suggested Leland ; "I'd like 
to interest you in some of our parish activi- 
ties, Mrs. Handel." 

Isabel assented. It was a dreary little 
room, at the right of the vesting-room, al- 
most bare, and rather cold, to which she was 
conducted. But there were at least two 
comfortable chairs there. Mrs. Handel 
and Louisa were seated: Leland turned 
on an incandescent, and the room was 
brighter. 

"Is this where you write your sermons, 
and think your thoughts?" asked Isabel. 

"Oh, no," answered the rector: — "this is 
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just the business study — ^parish business, you 
know. (Generally my sermons are written 
in my apartments — as for thinking my 
thoughts — ^well — ^as a matter of fact, I often 
go into the belfry — I have a place up there — 
not exactly a study, but a sort of a think- 
room, I guess you'd call it." 

"Think-room!" repeated Isabel; "fancy! 
— A think-room in a belfry — surely, that's 
interesting." 

"I think it's perfectly splendid!" said 
Louisa Handel; "but I didn't know you had 
it!" 

"You mustn't tell," said Leland with a 
quizzical look in his eyes. Louisa gazed at 
him admiringly. 

For the next ten minutes Leland tried 
to interest Mrs. Handel in prospective par- 
ish activities. He asked only her presence, at 
first, he said; later, he would like her service 
if she felt inclined. 
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Mrs. Handel was gracious, but promised 
nothing. 

"I'll see," she said, with a touch of caprice 
in her voice; "of course I'm positive you 
ought to be encouraged, but you know I'm 
coming to church, and that's very much more 
than I've often done since I was a little girl 
and went to church and secretly brought a 
beautifully dressed doll, and made it bow its 
head when the pastor prayed. I really did 
that, you know, and was properly punished 
for it. — I think they made me go to church 
every Sunday for a month!" 

Leland laughed. Isabel's eyes were scin- 
tillant. Louisa Handel looked, not exactly 
shocked, but a little mystified. Mrs. Han- 
del rose to go, giving Leland her hand with 
a firm clasp. 

The rector let them out of his "business" 
study by a door into a tiny vestibule, the 
outer door of which opened into a narrow 
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alley between the side of the church and a 
high brick wall. Following this, they gained 
the street. 

Few and fleeting though the moments 
were that Leland talked with Isabel Han- 
del, a remarkably insistent sense of her re- 
mained with him. He had subconsciously 
noted that she bore herself otherwise than 
in her own home. A beautiful woman has 
ever a mood and a mode for a place and an 
occasion; never does she suffer an oppor- 
tunity to escape the exercise of her infinite 
variety. Mrs. Handel's piquancy, her 
charm, her very worldliness, had to a degree 
fascinated Leland as he held converse with 
her. Her presence had graced and changed 
the dreary little church study. The sweet- 
ness of her voice went with him through the 
day. 

She impressed him as being not at all like 
the women he had been accustomed to meet 
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in his church work, either before he came to 
New York, or since. She was not, assuredly, 
of the clinging vine kind who naturally sup- 
port their frail beings by tenderly embracing 
the pretty protection of rectors; nor yet of 
the maternal type who pet, flatter, rule and 
spoil their beloved clergy. Nor was she of 
the exceedingly materialistic sort who seize 
upon the church as one of the good and es- 
sential things proper to a full and free en- 
joyment of life here below: — ^wherefore they 
may live limitlessly, but with utter decorimi 
— save when a lady is so unguarded and im- 
gracious as to point an impertinent parasol 
at some other, and tell the truth. 

Isabel was different from all he had 
known. To every man in the world there 
comes a time when the woman who is Dif- 
ferent draws nigh, and figuratively takes 
his hand in hers. So unobtrusively, and 
gently, so gracefully and surely she throws 
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about him the magic of her self, that knowl- 
edge comiteth not, nor does wisdom perceive. 
Leland thought of her all the day. Through 
his evening service he could have wished she 
was there. The devoted eyes of the faithful 
Louisa often sought his, but he was mindful 
only of the one who was not there. He left 
the church rather gladly after service, and 
went to walk alone in the unusually pleasant 
air of that December night. Straightway 
he began pondering about his work and his 
life in New York. He was not fairly es- 
tablished in the field, and he had not clearly 
defined his course. Most naturally, the 
thought of Isabel Handel possessed him. 
She was a new experience, in his new era. 
She typified, he supposed, many a woman 
in the vast urban wilderness of mongrelism 
and mammon, of high culture, festal shame 
and restless ambition, where he was come to 
labour and to live. 
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The streets, the broad avenues, had the 
comparative Sunday evening quiet, which is 
not a quiet, but only a subdued rush, and a 
lesser roar, in New York. With no particu- 
lar discernment as to where he was going, 
Leland had crossed Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, walking due East. With no es- 
pecial volition on his part he continued on, 
across town. He next discovered, with a 
feeling of odd, sudden inevitableness, that 
he was on Lexington Avenue, and within 
a block of Mrs. Handel's home. He became 
keenly alive to the locality. He did not go 
upon the street where she dwelt. He reso- 
lutely chose the one next South, and passed 
nearly through. By virtue of a clear space 
over a building lower than the rest, having 
a considerable street frontage, he found him- 
self gazing at the rear of several houses on 
the street where the Handel residence was. 
Lights shone from many of the long lines 
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of windows. Having stopped, he suddenly 
became acutely aware that the sounds of a 
wind instrument were being borne to him 
on the evening breeze, and that a gentleman 
in his shirt sleeves, close beside an open 
upper story window of the house whereat his 
gaze was now fixed, was indubitably respon- 
sible for the music. The light within was 
strong: the figure with the hom was 
readily familiar to Leland's alert appercep- 
tion. 

— Oom boom! Oom boom! Oom boom! 
(Dolefully). O-oom! PoomBOOM— Mr. 
Otto Handel abruptly reUeved himself of his 
hom, and took a drink from an adjacent 
stein. 

Mr. Leland, the rector, was for the mo- 
ment fascinated by the vivid, homely picture. 
But the charm of it passed; he turned on his 
heel. 

It was a mild night, and Leland was in 
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a profuse perspiration when he reached the 
Kenneth. 

Safe within his own quarters, he sat by 
his book-strewn desk. Some little time he 
sat there, deep in thought, before he availed 
himself of that wonderfully worth-while 
privilege which is the recourse of lonely men: 
— ^the privilege of addressing a pertinent re- 
mark to four walls. — "Damn I" said the 
rector. 
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Ti/TONDAY evening Mr. Otto Handel 
brought home to dine with him his 
friends, Mr. Otto Haffer and Mr. Hennan 
Pfluger. The gentlemen became vociferous 
early in the evening, and Mrs. Handel re- 
tired soon. On Tuesday a headache in the 
morning made Mr. Handel ill at ease, and 
even less conversational than usual at break- 
fast. Mrs. Handel therefore said nothing to 
him about the extra money she wished that 
day for shopping purposes — really, a rather 
large amount: Otto was scrupulously exact 
in the matter of accounts. Before leaving 
the house, Otto announced that he would not 
come home for dinner. This was joy enough 
for a single day, and Mrs. Handel dismissed 
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the matter of money from her mind. Di- 
rectly after he was gone, she 'phoned for 
her carriage and went for a ride in the Park. 

It was a very good pair, driven by Kings- 
ley, the yomig Englishman who was usually 
on call at the stables when she wished him, 
and the morning air was superbly fine. 
Clear colour came into her cheeks, a;nd her 
blood tingled. 

She saw the Rev. Ralph Leland, walking 
along with swinging stride, at Seventy- 
second Street. One lives in New York and 
fails to meet an acquaintance for years; 
again, one chances to see a familiar face and 
figure so readily that New York seems only 
like a very large yard full of school children, 
playing at games: stop for breath, and your 
friend is beside you. Leland espied Mrs. 
Handel and lifted his hat at the moment she 
called to Kingsley and the pair was pulled 
up. 
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"Come!" imperiously said Isabel, in a tone 
of sheer delight. 

"What a chance that I should meet you!" 
he said in a ringing voice; "do you realize 
that we've met every day but yesterday for 
five days, now?'' 

He had stepped in, and sat beside her. 
He noticed how modishly clad she was. 
Kingsley drove on, rapidly. 

"A clergyman shouldn't say chance — ^he 
should say ^Providentially.' " She rather 
mimicked the ministerial mouthing of the 
word, but Leland could not have been any- 
thing but pleased, so graciously 'twas done. 

She gave him the feeling that she con- 
sidered him different from any clergyman 
she had ever known, or cared to know. She 
was a splendid comrade. Their ride and 
their talk were delightful. When Isabel 
finally had Kingsley drive to West Forty- 
seventh Street, it was nearly one. Much to 
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his regret, Leland had been obliged to de- 
cline Mrs. HandeFs invitation to luncheon, 
as he had a positive engagement with a par- 
ishioner at one-thirty. She waved her gloved 
hand gaily as she rode away, and Leland 
went into the Kenneth. 

At five o'clock that afternoon Mrs. Han- 
del agreeably recalled that Mr. Handel was 
not coming home to dinner. Louisa was 
down town, she supposed, taking a singing 
lesson. A sudden impulse seized her. She 
would walk across town to the Kenneth 
apartments, and see the rector in his study, 
and agree to sing at the Parish Reception 
for him, as he had asked, and as she had not 
altogether promised, that forenoon. 

She could have written a note, of course; 
but the truth was, she wanted to see Le- 
land's face brighten, and hear him say, thank 
you. He said it so decently: and there was 
so perfect an absence of the cocksureness 
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with which most ministers receive favours, 
and special privileges. On the way across 
to the Kenneth, Isabel had in mind to ask 
Leland whatever made him be a clergyman, 
anyway. "Still," thought she, "if he hadn't 
been, I shouldn't ever have happened to meet 
him and I couldn't be going to see him, now." 
Mr. Leland was out. He had left word 
at the desk that he was at his church. Mrs. 
Handel determined to go. When she got 
on Broadway it began suddenly to rain. Rap- 
idly rising winds tore around comers, and 
she nearly upset a small boy with a basket, 
so intent was she upon getting quickly to 
shelter. Her skirts flew furiously, and the 
strong, gusty wind was to the last degree 
disagreeable. She went into a little caf 6 and 
took tea, and waited there till past six, when 
the rain momentarily ceased. She started 
for the church, but the pavements were so 
sloppy she called a cab, and was driven there. 
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She had but reached the church when she 
espied Louisa Handel coming forth from the 
Kttle passageway which led back to the rec- 
tor's "business" study. 

She quickly spoke to the driver: "You 
may drive to Eighth Avenue, please." 

He turned about soon enough, so that 
Louisa caught no glimpse of the face of the 
woman in the cab. She alighted at the cor- 
ner of Eighth Avenue, and walked slowly 
back to the church. Louisa had gone in the 
other direction. She walked through the 
passageway toward the little study, and 
pushed the button at the vestibule door. 
There was no answer. A faint light showed 
through the narrow ground-glass window. 
She rang again. There was no answer. She 
tried the door. It was not locked, and she 
entered. The wind swept fiercely through 
the passageway, and half pushed her inside 
with her skirts flying wildly about her. 
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No one was in the study, A single in- 
candescent burned there. She noticed Le- 
land's hat and coat lying across the end of 
the bare table. He must be in the building. 
She stepped into the vesting-room, where 
there was another single light, and passed 
out by the altar and into the dim, silent 
church. A heavy, oppressive air, and a feel- 
ing of strangeness himg about her. She 
coughed, and it was as though the soimd 
disappeared into the gloom. She saw better, 
as her eyes became accustomed to the semi- 
darkness. The outlines of the organ, which 
was built at the front of the church, loomed 
before her as she traversed the distance from 
the altar, going toward a gas jet dimly 
burning close beside the swinging doors to 
the main outer vestibule. She stepped 
through, and ascended the stairs which went 
to the organ loft. Now she knew where 
Ralph Leland was: — ^he was in his belfry 
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study, of course, and she would surprise him 
there. Having come to see him, and having 
got thus far, surely this little further adven- 
ture was allowable. 

There was sufficient light from flight to 
flight, to enable her to ascend the four stages 
necessary to gain the belfry study, without 
a stumble, and with scarcely a sound. The 
wind just without was blowing furiously, 
and drowned the few little creaking noises 
her careful footsteps made. The last narrow 
flight of stairs she moimted, was little more 
than a ladder. She merely appeared, half- 
way in his little box-like room, before Le- 
land realized the presence of any one: he 
had been standing with his back to the open- 
ing, looking down into the street below him 
through the one good-sized window in the 
room. He turned. Unfeigned surprise was 
on his face. A glad look flashed in his eyes. 
He gave her his hand in a second. For the 
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briefest moment, Isabel Handel simply 
smiled, and looked with her lustrous black 
eyes at Leland as though she had found a 
treasure beyond price in the gaze of his own. 

She was first to speak. "I foimd youT' 
It was quite a note of triumph. 

"I'm glad," he cried, releasing her hand; 
*Tbut what a climb youVe had — ^it's too bad I 
Louisa was at the church a few minutes ago, 
and if she hadn't asked me to show her my 
belfry, there wouldn't have been a light all 
the way!" 

"Perhaps you wouldn't have been here 
yourself!" suggested Isabel, in an odd tone 
— rather a chiding one. 

Leland laughed. Isabel looked about the 
box-like little room. It was exactly that: 
save for the window, and one little slit-like 
aperture in the back, and the place cut away 
in the floor, whence she had arrived by the 
ladder-like stairs, and a similar opening over- 
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head gained by a ladder which was straight 
up the side of the box, the room was a good- 
sized illustration of an example in cube root. 

The wind whistled and shrieked, and fierce 
gusts seethed about it. Isabel shivered, 
though a fair degree of heat came from an 
electric coil beneath the rector's little writing 
table. An electric lamp was upon it. Per- 
haps a hundred books rested on narrow 
shelves at one side. On the other was a 
couch, practically the only article of furni- 
ture in the room besides table and chair. Le- 
land stood by the window, and Isabel be- 
side him. After her quick survey of the 
room, she wished to look out into the night. 

It lightened^ a sharp flash, and thunder 
rumbled. 

"That's strange!" said Leland — "an elec- 
trical display in December skies — it's begin- 
ning to rain again!" 

Isabel stood close beside him, her hand 
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involuntarily clasping his: the lightning had 
been sharp, and peal upon peal of thunder 
now came. The storm fell violently. Light- 
ning flash succeeded lightning flash, and 
leaped from point to point along the roof 
tops. Black clouds split and scudded; 
screaming winds crashed and tore and wailed 
through countless miles of New York streets 
in mad vagary. 

Water girds the wonderful metropolis of 
America, and the might of etorm wildly 
encompasses it. From sea and river sweep 
the attacking winds: the skies seem close 
to the myriad roofs. 

The belfry study of St. Jenneth's is not at 
an especially great height from the street, 
but the church is so situated in the midst of 
broken open spaces, and odd angles, that 
one sees for considerable distances, and in 
several directions. 

For a quarter hour the rain fell in such 
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sheets and torrents as made Manhattan del- 
uge-stricken. Streets flowed broad streams. 
But suddenly the rain was done, and the 
skies were showing stars, as though by magic 
a black and awful curtain had been torn 
away and swept afar. 

Isabel and Leland left the window where 
they had stood almost in silence, fascinated, 
and wonderfully content each with the other's 
presence, and sat side by side upon his couch. 

"I came to tell you," abruptly said Isabel 
as she crossed her daintily shod feet, and 
pulled her outer skirt the least bit away from 
her close-fitting boot tops, "that I'd decided 
to sing at the Ladies' Reception, if you really 
want — " 

"Hush I" said Leland: — "listen — there's 
some one coming up here — I heard the or- 
gan-loft door slaml" 

He rose quickly, and called down the 
stairs: "What is it?" 
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"It's me. Miss Handel," came back a 
voice. 

"Louisa!" ejaculated Isabel unhappily; 
— "I — oh — I beg of you — ^let me — ^she 
mustn't — Please let me go up there or you 
keep her away, or — " Isabel had risen and 
already grasped the ladder which led to the 
space overhead. Without a word, Leland 
steadied her, and she climbed it and went 
through the opening. He withdrew the lad- 
der at the moment she let the little trapdoor 
down, and shut herself in darkness in a space 
perfectly free and clean, but odd and eerie, 
and not a bit pleasant. 
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VI 

THE WOMAN IN HIS ARMS 

' */^H, but do you think you are seeing me 
again soon?" enquired Louisa, as her 
great hat of dark blue came into view 
through the narrow stairway, and the girl 
with a few more steps stood beside Leland. 
Roses were in her cheeks, and a softly shin- 
ing light in her eyes. "It isn't long," admit- 
ted Leland: his tone seemed to express a 
fundamental belief that the question had not 
been a deep one. "Won't you sit down?" 
he requested. Louisa sank upon the couch. 
The rector drew his chair, and faced her. 
Inquiry was in his eyes. 

"You see," began Louisa, eagerly, "it 
came on to rain almost the minute I'd gone 
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as far as Broadway. Wasn't it a terrible 
pour, though?'* 

Leland gravely assented. 

Louisa went on : "So I had to go in a place 
and wait till it was over. Then I remem- 
bered Otto wasn't to be home to dinner to- 
night, and Isabel likely as not wouldn't come 
downstairs, and I'd be too lonesome for any- 
thing — so you see I came back to see you 
and ask you if you please wouldn't come out 
to dinner with me — I know a nice place on 
Forty-third Street where I've been some- 
times — ^You'll come, won't you ? For I know 
you haven't dined!" 

Leland waited a moment, before answer- 
ing. "I'm sorry, Miss Louisa: but I have a 
positive engagement with some one, here at 
the church, in a very few minutes, so you see 
I can't accept. It's kind of you to ask me, 
but you must excuse me, this time." 

The girl's countenance lost its pretty ex- 
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pectancy: her voice showed her disappoint- 
ment: "Oh, I'm awfully sorry — I thought 
you'd go — ^though of course you can't if 
you've an engagement so soon — ^is it right 
away?" 

Leland idly drew forth his watch. Cer- 
tainly he did not wish to appear in undue 
haste to have her go, "Oh, in a few min- 
utes," he said. 

"I don't believe I'm himgry a bit, now." 
She settled back on the couch, and reclined 
listlessly, with her golden hair streaming 
from beneath her great hat. "The wind 
blew awfully," she remarked, as a tress fell 
half in front of her eyes. 

"It was powerful up here,'* said the rector; 
"you could almost feel the tower rock, and 
it's strongly built, too." 

"I hate to go home," said Louisa. 

Leland's eyes asked why. 

"You see it's dull, and funny, and — oh — 
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I don't like it at the house — ^you see — Isahel 
— Isabel's nice, but she sort of doesn't like 
Otto, and Otto doesn't like anybody but him- 
self, and — oh — ^we're awfully funny over 
there — I think we need religion!" 

Leland laughed, uneasily. 

"You mustn't let such a little thing as 
dulness annoy you," he said; "think of the 
hundreds of thousands in New York who 
endure positive hardships and bitter suffer- 
ing, every day of their lives." 

The girl turned her eyes to him. "I 
know," she said; "but just the same I'm 
tired, awfully tired, of the way things are 
at our house. It isn't ever pleasant. There's 
an undercurrent, all the time. Isabel lives 
her life, and Otto lives his, and I try to live 
mine, and I don't find any to live except 
when I leave the house — do you suppose 
there are many houses like that in New York 
— ^where every one of the family wishes every 
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other one of the family would go out and 
stay out?" She ended her sentence vehe- 
mently. 

Leland looked at her in surprise — ^*'0h, 
you mustn't let yourself say such things/' he 
quickly answered; "you musn't even let 
yourself think them — ^We are — ^we becomes 
we accomplish the thoughts we think. Now 
I'm sure you'll find if you try to think of 
home life as something pleasant, you can — 
help — to make it so." 

But even as he finished his admonition, 
there flashed hefore Leland's mind, the 
image of Otto Handel: his words had a fu- 
tile sound. 

Loiusa rose. "I must go," she said — "you 
have your engagement." 

"I'll see you down," he answered, turning 
an extra incandescent on, at the head of the 
stairs. 

Three minutes later Leland had returned 
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to his belfry study, and was hastily placing 
the ladder in position for Isabel Handel to 
descend through the trapdoor. 

Hie lady gathered her skirt with pretty 
care, and Leland held the ladder firm: half- 
way down the ladder she tripped on one of 
the rounds: he seized her other ankle to 
steady her, but it was hardly of avail. She 
half slid, half fell — ^into his arms. He 
caught her perfectly, and then, for a single 
moment, deliberately held her; himself half 
dazed, and she, a little frightened. Her 
glorious black hair was half in his eyes; the 
fragrance of it, in his nostrils. 

He released her: she drew back from him 
with a sharp intake of breath, and for a mo- 
ment her eyes flashed into his, brilliant as 
always, yet with a light in them he never had 
seen. Her figure swayed, a little, and she 
placed the palms of her hands to the wall as 
though to steady herself, and gain her poise, 
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and understanding. A flush was on her 
cheek; her scarlet lips were tightly drawn 
together; her delicate nostrils were dilated. 
• . . Ralph Leland stared at her ... he 
had held in his arms that wonderful body. 
. . . Yet it was a woman's hurt soul that was 
crying out to him; his soul — ^his best soul — 
would it answer? Thoughts crowded upon 
his brain faster than lightning flashes. Isa- 
bel Handel's whole life seemed illumined; 
and her need of a friend who should be true 
and wise came upon Ralph Leland with 
stunning force. He felt a thrill of tremen- 
dous responsibility. . . . 

The woman suddenly placed her two 
hands upon his shoulders and her eyes blazed 
into his: her lips parted. . . . Yet the word 
failed her. She leaned closer to him. The 
perfume of her hair was in his nostrils again. 
. . . The glory of her flesh. . . . Ah, God! 
It was intoxicating, maddening, sweet, terri- 
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ble. . . . With a mighty effort, he drew 
back^ and forced — ahnost — an impersonal 
look into his eyes . . . her own fell . . . 
he took her two hands in his, and led her to 
the couch. . . . "You were frightened — ^you 
thought you were going to fall," he said. 

"You caught mel" she answered. He 
placed his chair, and faced her, a flood of 
feeling again sweeping through him. . . . 
She took off her large black hat. 

"May I fix my hair — ^it got ruffled, I 
think! Have you a looking-glass, in your bel- 
fry?" she laughed, a silvery laugh more like 
herself, though still she was not composed. 

The conmionplace need of a looking-glass 
steadied them both. Leland got a smaU one, 
and a comb, from his table drawer. She 
fixed her hair, Leland holding the glass for 
her; her hat lay on the couch beside her, and 
after she had done with her hair, she did not 
put it on. They had scarcely spoken, while 
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he held the glass. Now he replaced it in the 
table drawer. 

"Please sit down, beside me," she said, in 
her imperious way. 

Leland sat beside her on the couch. 

Her eyes commanded his: "You think I'm 
a strange woman," she said, tensely; "I am. 
I'm what my life has made me. A great 
deal of it has been a mistake. The most im- 
portant things I've ever done have been mis- 
takes — ^Perhaps you knew before to-night 
that I was unhappy — ^Perhaps you did see 
that I meant what I said when I said I 
wanted a friend: You're the friend I want 
— ^you understand, now. There's no need of 
any concealment between us. What Louisa 
told you to-night is true — only that isn't half 
of it — that isn't anything — ^my life is getting 
to be just one long Hell. It seems worse, 
since I've come to know you, than I have ever 
thoughtitwas,andIknew it was pretty badl" 
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She paused. The storm of bitterness that 
had been gathering for years had broken, 
with shattering, exhausting force. She 
leaned forward to Leland, weak and hurt, 
and a teardrop like a scintillant jewel stole 
down her cheek. He took her hand. "I'm 
sorry," he said. His tone was infinitely ten- 
der. 

"I want your friendship," she said. 

"You've got it," he answered. 

Thus was bom their pact of the night of 
the storm, in the belfry. Long after he had 
seen her down the stairs, through the dim, 
silent church, and walked across the city 
with her, because she would not ride, and 
wanted him beside her all the way, — ^long 
after that hour, there was a light in the bel- 
fry study. For Leland came back there, to 
think, far into the night. 

He realized that an era new and wonder- 
ful had come. All human lives are made up 
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of experiences which bring with them a 
sense either of depression or uplift. Birth 
is ever a marvel. The knowledge of a new 
and noble emotion was his. Emotion easily 
grows to steady exaltation. Exaltation be- 
comes a part of character. Even in the 
passing of a very few hours, Leland felt him- 
self a better man. 

It was the hour before dawn when Leland 
descended the stairs from his belfry study 
and passed through the dim gloom of his 
church. How many, he asked himself, of the 
thousands who had knelt in that sacred edi- 
fice, had ever felt inspiration fairer than 
now was his? 

Near the altar, he paused, and picked up 
a woman's handkerchief which lay. white at 
his feet. It was Isabel's. 

A suffering soul needed a flawless friend- 
ship: he would give it: he had given it. He 
held the dainty lace to his lips. . . . 
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When he left the church and went into the 
almost empty streets, peace went with him. 
As he walked along the echoing pavements, 
the awe of the great city whose millions slept 
grew upon him. He looked up from the nar- 
row streets to the paling stars. On he 
walked, with free stride, his overcoat wide 
open. His feet carried him across the town 
until he found himself, with no wonderment 
at all, in front of the house where Isabel 
slept. Did she sleep? Somehow he fancied 
her conscious of his nearness — perhaps 
dreaming of him. How strangely his high 
duty and the unspoken hope of his heart 
merged! 

The stars faded. Increasing traflSc took 
on a more ominous roar. The grey of the 
Eastern skyline turned to misty rose. A re- 
flection of gold spread into the sky. 

Leland walked rapidly West, to the Ken- 
neth. 
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A JUST FRIENDSHIP 

rpWO days passed slowly by. Leland 
would not suffer himself to see Isabel 
again immediately. In spite of his high re- 
solve, he knew that his battle was not to be 
won all at once. With the soberness of full 
realization his judicial temper began tx) as- 
sert itself. 

Never a man to give easy sympathy, and 
quickly to substitute a self -gratifying form 
of expediency when a demand was made 
upon him, Leland possessed a certain fine 
sense of discrimination along with a capacity 
for self-forgetfulness unusual among the 
mild-mannered clergy. Most men of a na- 
ture so intense as Leland's would have al- 
leged to themselves that it was beyond hu- 
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man endurance to deny their own human 
weakness; and if they made a struggle 
against inclination, it would have been only 
a dutiful sop to conscience, and in the end a 
struggle so ineffectual as to appear ridicu- 
lous to the God who judges us all. 

At certain mad moments, Leland would 
have given a world to have held Isabel Han- 
del in his arms as he held her for those swift 
seconds when the man in him had cried for 
her. But he knew it could not be. He knew 
he must fight and conquer. Because she was 
beautiful of body, and he was strong with 
the fire of life, could never be a reason where- 
fore he might forsake honour. His heart had 
been truly touched: his better self remained 
uppermost in his nature; and it may be 
counted something of an achievement that 
Leland was able well-nigh to forget the face 
of Otto Handel, in his consideration of his 
duty toward Otto Handel's wife. That 
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ecstatic understanding which a woman's 
trust evokes, gave him Grace ahnost sub- 
lime. 

So much for the man in the case, as he 
fought it out — aJone. 

A woman loves to trust a man. And 
there is never a doubt tiiat some day he will 
honour her trust: some day, he will do 
exactly what she may will him to do — ^what * 
she has, in the bottom of her heart, willed 
him to do from the very first. The man who 
does not thus honour the trust of a woman, 
betrays it. And incidentally, becomes, not 
a man, but a myth. Was Ralph Leland to 
prove a myth? 

Secure in the knowledge that he was fully 
justified in giving his deep regard and 
friendship to Isabel Handel in her hour of 
bitter need, Ralph Leland went over in re- 
sponse to a telephone message from her, at 
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two in the afternoon, on the third day after 
the night in the belfry. 

It was in her music-room that she received 
him — ^the music-room done all in white, save 
for a bar of red or a line of gilt. She was 
superb, as she greeted him. One of those 
women regal in the truest sense, was Isabel 
HandeL Her presence was Grace, always 
Grace. Her voice thrilled with pleasure, as 
she took his hand, and pressed it firmly. She 
wore white, to-day; her dress was simple; 
and her lustrous eyes and dull black hair 
were so like a beautiful picture that Leland's 
appreciation became dream-like, for a mo- 
ment: then a sense of ecstasy possessed him: 
he gloried in the woman for the sake of her- 
self, her superb self, and the beauty of 
her. Was it not good to be counted her 
friend? 

Their greetings done, they were seated, she 
in her accustomed chair within the room, and 
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he by the window. She had lowered the 
shade, to-day, and he would be free from an- 
noyance of sun in his eyes. He raised to his 
lips the hand she had held; the faintest odour 
of sandalwood — that rare perfume which 
suggests loveliness, sensuousness, exquisite- 
ness — ^lingered on his finger-tips. 

Isabel toyed with a slender paper-cutter, 
dainty, and oddly fashioned. 

"It's a long time, since I saw you," she 
said, raising her eyes. 

"Too long?" he asked. He did not mean 
to say it. 

"Yes." Her tone was positive — and very 
sweet to his ears. She was looking steadily 
into his eyes. He had no answer ready. She 
lowered her gaze. "Louisa went to Jersey 
to-day — She won't be home until to-morrow 
night." 

" So you sent for me ?" The words escaped 
him as though a demon of bungling were in 
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immediate charge of his utterances for the 
day. 

She rose from her chair and came beside 
him; the smooth, silken white of her dress 
accentuated the supple curves of her hips: 
snowy arms below the short sleeves of her 
dress compelled his eyes. She bent down, 
close beside him, and murmured, "Let us talk 
it over — let us — understand — about — every- 
thing." 

Leland's eyes were very close to hers: he 
assented by a word or two. 

But his words were rather meaningless. 
At least they must have seemed so to her, for 
she asked, softly, "Shall we ?" 

"Yes, if you like," he answered. He was 
studjdng her shoulders : they were shaped ex- 
quisitely, »as though the Creator joyed in 
every curve and line. 

"How dark your eyes are, and how brown 
your hair is," she said, touching it lightly as 
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a breath of wind might have done; "and 
every feature in your face is so clear, — only 
you mustn't look so stem, and you must now 
come with me: — I want you in my own little 
boudoir, because people talk over things 
much more easily when they are in small 
rooms 1'' She took his hand in a pretty way 
which could not possibly have brooked denial. 
He was on his feet; they stood for a second 
by the white-curtained window, and then her 
hands rested on the fine cloth of his clerical 
coat: very square were his shoulders, and he 
stood inches taller than she: her height was 
perfect, was herself: one could not have con- 
ceived of her as being so many feet, so many 
inches tall: she was Isabel. 

"Whatever you wish,*' said Leland, slow- 
ly: "I am quite at your service," 

"Don't be professional — ^please don't," 
said she, with a silvery little laugh; "that 
isn't conducive to confidence — ^because — I 
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don't like rectors — I never did — I never shall 
— I am going to play for you, *The Merry 
Widow Waltz,' because you need to hear itl" 
She drew him gently to the piano; he stood 
there, and she played the waltz, played it 
wonderfully well, with a touch and feeling 
and poesy so rare that the man was fairly 
carried away. She rose with a little laugh: 
"Now you are ready to consider things — I've 
put you in a passive mood — I think you were 
getting combativel" 

"I dare say I was preparing to be verj'^ 
impossible," laughed Leland. She touched 
an ivory button beside the piano. A bright- 
eyed young Frenchwoman came into the 
room. She was a graceful person; of the 
French blonde type, of good figure, and 
quick carriage: — ^she fitted the scheme of the 
apartment well, and was properly Milady's 
own. "Lude, will you please find my noc- 
turnes — all there are — and lay them aside? 
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And if any one comes, I am not at home." 
''Certainement, Madame/' Lucie's voice 
was that of a gentlewoman: her eyes for the 
briefest moment met Leland's. "Mr. Le- 
land, you should know Lucie — ^she is my very 
good friend." 

Lucie gracefully bowed, Leland gave his 
hand. The young woman's eyes lighted with 
gladness : she knew he was a gentleman. 

It is perfectly true that Ralph Leland's 
mood was a passive one when he found him- 
self in Isabel's boudoir. She sat beside 
him on a divan, and unfolded to him some- 
thing of her girlhood, the circumstances of 
her marriage, and the awakening and reali- 
zation that came afterwards. Yet she made 
no complaints: she was frank only because 
concealment and evasion were foreign to her 
nature. She gave him all her confidence be- 
cause she thought him worthy of it. True, 
she did not disclose, could not have disclosed 
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to him, the thousand and one petty horrors 
of her existence, but Leland saw clearly 
enough that her soul was a hurt soul and that 
despair had laid its mark deeply upon her. 
Yes, she needed a friend. Her mother was 
dead. She had no brothers. Her only sister 
was dead. Her father had died a year after 
her marriage, which he had considered a very 
good marriage indeed. 

No woman in New York was more hope- 
lessly alone in the worid than Isabel Handel. 

And Leland had come into her life. Then 
and there, that very day, she set her claim 
upon him. That afternoon was the begin- 
ning of new life, new hopes, new destiny for 
them both. Her intimate characteristic 
charm was a thrall upon him. He gave 
himself to their splendid friendship in all 
honour and right. Justification was his an 
hundred fold when she had revealed to him 
fully her need: he saw an intensely idealistic 
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side of her nature: and it met with perfect 
response in his own. There could be, must 
be, nothing but sweetness and gain and 
good in Friendship with a woman like 
that. 

It was past five before they knew it. The 
little gilt clock on a tiny shelf by the South 
window that looked into the small section 
of court, pointed to ten minutes after the 
hour when Lucie entered the room in re- 
sponse to Isabel's ring. Isabel at that mo- 
ment rose, and turned on another incandes- 
cent, shaded softly with heavy crimson. 
They had been sitting some little time with 
no light in the room save that at Isabel's 
writing desk. 

"Tea, if you please, Lucie." 

Lucie departed. 

Mrs. Handel entered her own room, and 
turned on a flood of light there, and lowered 
all the curtains. '"Come," she said, reappear- 
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ing in the doorway, and addressing Leland, 
who still sat on the divan; "I want you to 
see how beautifully I've had my own room 
done — ^just white and rose, there's not an- 
other colour in it. If I found another colour 
I should cast it out I" 

He stood beside her in the doorway, hesi- 
tant, charmed. She took his hand. "Come," 
she repeated; "stand in the centre of the 
room— is it pretty?" 

Halfway within an alcove was the im- 
maculate white of her bed. Curtains, fine 
and white, were looped aside at the broad 
arch. White were all the furnishings of the 
room, save only the dull rose of the thick 
soft carpet; the lesser shade of the walls har- 
monized : it must have required infinite pains- 
taking to have got so perfect an effect. The 
very mirrors gave back at once a sense of 
detail, blend, and beauty. 

"Do you like it?" she asked. 
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"It's wonderful," he breathed; "it's Uke 
yourself I" 

Her brilliant eyes answered. "You 
mustn't think me too wonderful," she softly 
murmured. 

"Oh, I don't know— I don't know I" he 
wistfully said, beneath his breath. 

There was a rustle of a dress, a light tinkle 
of tea things in the boudoir. 

They turned, and passed from the room 
of white and rose. 

Lucie had retired, and they were having 
their tea, each with a cup in hand, five min- 
utes later, when Mr. Otto Handel suddenly 
entered the boudoir. His approach had not 
been announced: he had come home that 
afternoon a full hour earlier than usual. 

He stared stolidly at Leland, and his 
wife. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SOUD 

VJ'R. Handel had entered the boudoir by 
a side door from the hallway. There 
should have been nothing especially remark- 
able to Otto in the spectacle of the two who 
were taking tea; nor was Otto's appearance 
more grotesque than usual: he wore a rather 
foolish looking, very short coat, which made 
him appear more like a Dutch groceryman 
than anyone Leland remembered to have 
seen since the last. 

Isabel Handel was the first of the three 
persons to realize that nobody ought to be 
at all surprised. 

"You're home early," she remarked. 



*Yess," answered Otto, concisely. 
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Leland had risen, and, perfunctorily, it 
must be confessed, extended his hand to Mr. 
Handel. 

"Yess," responded Otto, "I see you are 
here." It was not a fervent handshake. A 
sense of humour and the impulse to ask Otto 
to be seated seized Leland; but he refrained, 
and again took his place on the divan, beside 
Isabel, putting his now empty teacup on the 
little table which had been drawn up before 
them. 

Mrs. Handel looked at her husband care- 
fully. "Will you take tea?'* she casually 
asked. His only answer was to push the 
button on the wall close beside him; almost 
before he had taken his stubby finger aWay 
from it, Lucie appeared. 

"Get me a bottle of beer," said he. Lucie's 
face flamed. "You may send for it, Lucie," 
said Isabel, gently. 

Otto scowled: wrath came into his little 
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eyes, "Bring me a bottle of beer," he re- 
peated, with unnecessary loudness. Lucie 
hastily withdrew. Otto sat upon a slender 
chair and began unlacing his shoes. "My 
feet continuously are a damn nuisance to me'* 
— ^he began, addressing the rector as though 
imparting valuable information. 

Isabel rose : "Won't you come to the piano, 
Mr. Leland?" she asked, in a low voice; "I'll 
try the song I'm to sing for you at the re- 
ception." Otto's large ears caught the 
words. "Reception for which — of the 
Church and Sunday School?" he inquired. 
"The Ladies of the parish," said Leland, 
following Isabel to the music-room; "I've 
asked Mrs. Handel to sing for me." Otto 
left his chair, and came, his shoe-laces dang- 
ling, and stood in the doorway. Isabel was 
seated at the piano, and had touched the 
keys. "Too much churches and reception 
business for women is bad," announced Otto. 
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Mr. Handel had enunciated a great truth. 

Isabel's white fingers ran rapidly over the 
keys, as she bowed her head. 

Lucie had entered the boudoir bearing 
a tray with beer bottle and glass, and Otto 
caught sight of his favourite beverage and 
withdrew from the doorway. 

Having consumed his beer, he passed to 
the hall from the boudoir, and went upstairs 
to his own room. He soon came down, and 
reappeared in the music-room, his feet en- 
cased in the coloured carpet slippers which 
Leland had noted on a previous occasion. 
Mrs. Handel had finished her song, and Le- 
land was taking his leave. "Oh, you are 
going?" inquired Otto Handel. 

"Yes," said Leland; "good bye." 

Mr. Handel and Mr. Leland shook hands, 
the one as cordially as the other. 

Leland took Isabel's hand, for the briefest 
moment: "ITl go down with you," she said, 
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quietly: they left the room and went at once 
downstairs. At the door, she looked into his 
eyes: a flush was on her face, and her own 
eyes were lustrous: "Please come and take 
luncheon with me at one to-morrow — ^there'll 
be no one but you and me 1" 

"I will I" he declared; and was gone. But 
not before she had pressed his hand. 

Their luncheon next day was a dainty 
affair. The linen was white as snow, and 
fine and smooth; silver, cut glass, — ^a vase of 
orchids; a lily fragrant and dull white, be- 
side his own plate — ^and across, Isabel, 
radiant, with her matchless hair massed high 
upon her head, lure of dusk in the wondrous 
tresses: and she wore a clinging dress of 
light brown, and lace. 

There was burgundy, very soft and rich, 
with flavour of the vine, and sun-kissed, 
damask, velvet grapes, thought Leland: 
though little he knew of the vintage save that 
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it was rare, and grateful, and quite mild, and 
made them better comrades than ever, as 
they drank it together. She pledged their 
friendship, and her eyes were filled with a 
glisten that gladdened his soul. Ah, what 
a woman she was I 

After luncheon, they went to her boudoir, 
that she might find a cigarette for him. — 
She thought there were some in her es- 
critoire: she found whole boxes. They were 
exquisite, fragrant little cigarettes, imported, 
and of especially good quality of tobacco: 
mild, yet wholly satisfying. Leland smoked 
one, sitting on the divan beside her, while 
she talked to him as a woman who well knows 
how may talk to a man — of himself; and all 
the time he believed she was particularly in- 
terested in his parish activities. She had a 
way which he did not at all mind, of taking 
him to task for being a rector; she considered 
it quite odd. 
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"I wonder," she mused, as the smoke 
curled upward from his second cigarette, "if 
you'd be so very shocked if I tried a cigar- 
ette: lots of women do, in New York, you 
know." There was a pretty challenge in 
her eyes, and they grew winsome, as she 
waited his answer. 

"I think one of these wouldn't hurt you," 
he said; "though it's almost too bad to let 
tobacco touch your lips — ^because — ^they're 
the crimsonest lips I ever saw I" 

She laughed: "I won't let it touch them; 
I've got a holder." 

It was his turn to laugh; and the laugh 
concealed a deeper feeling. He moved a 
little away from her, on the divan. She 
lighted her cigarette with the waxen match 
he struck and held for her; after all, she had 
forgotten the holder. He called attention 
to the fact. They laughed, again. 

"What bad children we are," she pres- 
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ently said, through a haze of the incense- 
like smoke. Her voice had a sound as soft 
and far-away as the note of the whip-poor- 
will, when fields are wet with dew, and the 
moon rises from woodland silhouetted 
against a dusky night sky. He murmiu-ed 
his answer low: "Yes, children, I suppose. — 
I wish we'd known each other then I" 

"So do I," she said, simply. He found 
no answer, but was looking intently into her 
face when she again raised her eyes. They 
were distant and hard as stars ; then softened, 
and a liquid fire and glow was in their depths. 
"I'm the older child," she said. 

"No I" He moved closer, and scanned her 
face. 

"Yes, I am," she repeated; "older by far." 

"That could hardly be," he said,— "you— 
you must have been young indeed — ^when 
you were — ^married." The word cost him an 
effort. Her eyes fell. 
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"How old are you?" she asked, still look- 
ing away front him. 

"Guess!" 

"Thirty." 

"Thirty-one," he said. 

"I*m thirty-one," she rejoined. 

"Since when?" 

"Last March." 

"What day?" 

"The twelfth." 

He started. "Mine is one day later — 
March the thirteenth!" She took his hand 
in hers, and looked steadily into his eyes: "I 
wonder what that means," she said; "I won- 
der if it means that our lives that have been 
so close in days and years have come to- 
gether at last for — " 

"For ever?" he said; and raised her hand 
to his lips so quickly, withal so gently, that 
it gave her no marvel. 

A sudden tear ran down her cheek; her 
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face was pale, like the petals of lilies. 

"Life is a Tragedy of Denial," she whis- 
pered; "it has always been that, to me." 

The man's heart was beating fast. A suf- 
focating sense of miselfish grief, for her, 
possessed him: he was the better for it. 
"Come," he said, rising and drawing her by 
a quick grasp to her feet, "come, play to me, 
play and sing me the song you promised 
yesterday." 

"Yes," she said, "I'U sing for you." 

They passed to the room beyond. 

With music, Isabel Handel's mood grew 
more various than he had seen it. She ex- 
pressed herself more perfectly than most per- 
sons may do. Every note was a bit of an 
emotion; every word, a story. And after 
she had sung to him, she played, for a long 
time; he could have listened for longer. He 
would not soon have tired of the exquisite 
cadences and low minors. 
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She turned, finally, and faced him. He 
had been sitting a little back in the room, 
away from the piano, where he could per- 
fectly watch her profile. 

"So you and I are thirty-one, and I'm but 
a single day the older." 

"It is odd, isn't it?" he rejoined; "I've 
been thinking of it again, while you were 
playing." 

She rose, and came to him: "Ralph Le- 
land," she said, "I'm years, years older than 
you are — for I've lived in New York, all the 
days of my life!" 

He looked at her. She leaned a very lit- 
tle forward, and placed her two hands upon 
his shoulders: "Yes," she said, "Ralph Le- 
land, my friend — and by right of our friend- 
ship I want to call you by the name that is 
yours." 

"And I ?" he asked. She divined his mean- 
ing. 
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"You shall call me by mine — Isabel — 
never Mrs. Handel, save when you must — 
the sound is not pleasant to me." 

"Isabel," he repeated. "Yes, I shall be 
glad to call you that — ^glad, and honoured." 

"I think you are worthy all honour — I be- 
lieve in you," she gently answered. 

And that moment, looking up into her 
face, Ralph Leland saw — a beautiful soul. 

"Isabel," he said, after a little, "don't you 
know that a man like me might want an un- 
selfish friend, might feel a great need? — I 
shall appreciate our friendship." He spoke 
tenderly. There was something wistful in 
his voice. 

She looked quite frankly into his earnest 
eyes. Tired lines were on his face. 

Her hands fell from his shoulders, and 
she quickly drew a little low chair, and sat 
so that her eyes were on a lower level than 
his: she raised them to his own. "Could 1 
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be that friend?" she asked, "Could I be 
of use in this world? — Could I help — ^you?" 

"More than you know/' 

She impulsively rose, drew the white cur- 
tains down, and came back to him. The light 
in the room seemed strange, and misty. She 
laid her hand across his. 

"If I honestly thought — and Ralph, I 
haven't thought any too much, in my life — 
if I could really believe that I was good 
enough, or knew enough, I'd love to be — 
your very best friend!" There was not a 
hint of cyrdcism, nor any sentimentality, in 
Isabel's tone. It rang deeply true. It was 
the voice of a woman who was striving to 
awaken to woman's birthright— to give. 

"You see I'm alone, in New York: I've 
always been rather alone, with my books, and 
my people, wherever I've been: they've been 
simply the i)eople of my church. I've tried 
to interest them, I think I've tried to help 
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them. But when the helping was done, IVe 
had to retreat within myself. I haven't had 
deep friendships — IVe been too much merely 
the man they sought if they were in trouble, 
or needed me for the time. And when the 
need was over with, I was over with — ^Don't 
you see?" 

"I think I do see — ^people are mostly self- 
ish, in church, or out." 

"Thoughtless, more than selfish," he said. 

"I wouldn't be — ^if only there was some- 
thing I could do." 

"You can." 

"I can like you," she said. The sweetness 
of her voice was as true as a child's. 

"Then like me!" he earnestly answered; 
"think of me. — Think of me days when I 
never see you! Let me remember IVe got 
a good friend, a real friend — somebody who 
doesn't regard me as merely a smooth, re- 
spectable cog in the wheel. I feel the ma- 
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chinery of things tremendously, here in New 
York. When you're set in a piece of ma- 
chinery, whether it's ecclesiastical or work- 
aday, you never get any closer to the rest of 
the machine — ^you never shift places, and the 
only persons who see you are the ones who 
religiously come to view the necessary spec- 
tacle!" 

"I dare say most New Yorkers take their 
religion as they do a subway train — express 
service if possible." 

"They're inclined to," he admitted. 

"Some cosmopolite once said that we 
should 'Conmiand in English, converse in 
French, sing in Italian, make love in Span- 
ish, and speak to horses in G^erman.' I've an 
addition to the list — ^Be religious in short- 
hand." 

He smiled, rather inquiringly. 

"Don't think I meant that unkindly — ^it's 
just fact — New York fact." 
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"'There's truth in it, as applied to some 
worshippers IVe met." 

"Don't you ever go to people's houses — 
their homes?" she suddenly asked. 

"Oh, yes: strictly on schedule. I'm in- 
vited to dine by a pompous vestryman who 
possesses a wife who dutifully gives up an 
afternoon at bridge to entertain me, for in- 
stance. Perhaps there's a frivolous daugh- 
ter, who makes inane remarks through din- 
ner and dashes off to a theatre as soon as 
possible. — You observe I don't get close to 
the souls of the family." 

"You were telling me some of the things 
you wanted to do— for the people of your 
parish, you know," she thoughtfully said; 
"that's better than dining with ninnies, isn't 
it?" 

He laughed. "I've been talking to the 
precious few well-to-do parishioners I have, 
about the poor commimicants. Interest in 
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behalf of the poor communicants isn't at 
fever heat, yet. But never mind the draw- 
backs — ^that's what I'm there for. What 
you can do for me is to give me one real 
friendship." 
"I'd give you a heart of gold if I could I" 
"No!" he said; "a himian heart I" 
Her eyes fell. "I wish you weren't 
a clergyman at all," she declared, vehe- 
mently. 

"I am," he answered; "and I want to live 
life fairly, and have a friend who knows, and 
cares." 

Isabel rose, and once more placed her 
hands upon his shoulders. "You may expect 
me to be interested in your whole life," she 
said; "is that enough?" Her eyes were lus- 
trous. 

"Enough?" he cried, "it's Inspiration." 
With one of her hands she lightly touched 
his hair. 
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Reluctantly, he rose. "I must go. YouVe 
given me great joy — it's been a wonderful 
day — I shall remember it I" 

She smiled; and into her smile came a rare 
look. "Thirty-one I" she said; "You and I 
— and we didn't know each other for thirty- 
one years!" 

"That's surely something to think of," he 
answered;" I'll promise you that I shall be 
wondering over it until I see you again." 

He gave her his hand. 

"Good bye," she breathed. 

"Good bye." 

She saw him in silence downstairs to the 
door, and opened it, and he stepped without. 
He turned: again he saw the soul of her, in 
her eyes. Only a smile was on her lips: no 
word. 

He went into the city of the sons of men. 
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IX 

AN HOUR ABOVE THE WORLD 

A PRESENCE — ^her presence — seemed 
to dwell with Leland in his rooms at the 
Kenneth, for days after their afternoon to- 
gether. Everywhere he went, indeed, he bore 
the thought of her with him. That beauti- 
fully insistent knowledge of a new life dose 
to one's own which comes hardly more than 
once in life, made Leland's heart within him 
glad for every living thing. 

Twice, Leland called; the first time, Isa- 
bel was out, and on the other occasion Louisa 
was present, and he had not even a moment 
alone with Isabel. It was Louisa, who saw 
him downstairs to the very door. 

Christmas week, with its full church calen- 
dar, had come and gone. The Sunday after, 
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Isabel was at church, and came to him at 
close of service. "I've missed you, terribly," 
she said; "I must see you — ^won't you come 
over to dine with me on Tuesday? Mr. Han- 
del will be in Philadelphia that day." Her 
eyes waited his answer. 

"Surely I will," he said. 

"And Louisa," she rejoined, "may not be 
at home — ^we won't say you're coming!" 
Louisa at this moment appeared from the 
vesting-room, and nothing further was 
said. 

It was Monday evening, and Leland sat 
within his belfry study, happy in anticipa- 
tion of the day to come. Isabel had been out 
of his mind so little that he seemed to himself 
as he sat there and pondered, to have been 
thinking of her for years of his life. His 
estimate of her in the days they had been 
apart had grown sweeter and truer and finer, 
vrfth every day. The pity of her life touched 
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him deeply; their friendship seemed very 
fair. 

It was a cold, gusty night. The wind 
swept about his tower; then grew less for 
a time, and moaned fitfully. He felt alone 
up there — ^removed from the strange, gigan- 
tic city, even though it compassed him about. 
The voice of the wind was a world-old song. 
He looked forth from his window, and up 
into the sky with its mysterious stars, and 
he thought G!od had made every star, even 
as He had made every life. 

There was a sense of an approaching pres- 
ence. He was subconsciously aware, for 
some moments, that he was not to be longer 
alone: he listened; there were light footsteps; 
the rustle of a woman's dress. He turned 
with a glad exclamation on his lips, and Isa- 
bel, her dusky eyes looking at him half in 
affright, and a pathetic curve upon her 
parted scarlet lips, stood before him. He 
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took her hands: involuntarily they were 
placed within his own. A light came into his 
eyes: he spoke, and his voice to himself 
seemed far away: "Isabel!" 

She smiled, and the brilliance of her eyes 
increased. 

"Yes," she said, "I came to see you! — ^Was 
it right?" 

"You could do no wrong!" he answered, 
and led her to the couch: he placed his chair 
before it, and faced her. The woman's skirts 
were drawn tightly about her, and bound her 
knees. Her breath came quickly. Her face 
grew very pale. She tried to speak again, 
and her voice had a strange little catch in it — 
something half like a sob. 

"I came to tell you," she said; "I came to 
tell you that you mustn't come over to-mor- 
row — ^we can't be alone — I wouldn't want 
you to come — ^with Otto there — ^he isn't go- 
ing away. He's been ill to-day, and isn't 
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going away, and he's very — ^unbearable. I'm 
miserable — I had to see you." Her eyes 
blazed again, almost ominously. 

"What is it?" he quickly asked. 

"It's all Hopeless," she said, in a low tense 
tone, — "I can't even have you as a friend 
without imposing on the friendship every- 
thing that seems unkind — Otto has declared 
that I am to have no more to do with the 
church, that I'm not to sing for you, that 
I'm not to ask you to the house, and that if 
you come there, Louisa shall see you, not II" 

Leland's face hardened into set wonder- 
ment. "Why?" he asked, through shut 
teeth; "what does he presume? — ^who is he 
to order my goings and comings — and your 
liberty?" 

"Liberty?" she laughed, bitterly: "I have 
no liberty — I'm his slave, his property, do 
you understand? He bought me, years 
ago!" 
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Fire came into Leland's eyes. ^^Does he 
own your soul?"' 

"No! — He can't! And that's why I came 
here to-night I" The pathos of her answer 
lessened Leland's heartbeat — seemed tug- 
ging at his heartstrings. His eyes grew 
sad: 

"What caused all this?" he asked. 

"One of the servants told him of your com- 
ing to luncheon that day — ^it's quite evident 
he keeps his confidences below stairs. They 
dislike Lucie, and there's someone who dis- 
likes Lucie's mistress. It was a sneaking, 
petty thing to do. Otto never said a word 
about it till this morning. Louisa began 
talking about you — ^she's always talking 
about you — and he flew into a rage, and it all 
came out, and he said — ^what I told you — 
only it was worse — ^it was horrible — ^it was 
like Death, to me — I thought we were going 
to have — I thought I was going to have some 
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light in my life — ^now it's black, and bad — I 
tell you it's hopeless I I can't — ^you wouldn't 
want me to subject you to the insults of Otto 
Handel — ^to his espionage — his indecency^ 
She turned away her eyes. 

She half reclined on the couch. Her face 
became set and white, and she gasped for 
breath. 

"You're not well — you're faint — Good 
God! He must have been cruel to you, he 
must have been a beast I" He lowered her 
head and half lifted her feet to the couch, 
and then stroked her white forehead. 

"I'm faint," she said; "it's only exhaustion 
— I haven't eaten anything all day, and he's 
been at home." She was so weak and white 
that he made her no answer, but took off 
her hat and gently brushed her black hair 
away from her forehead as she lay there. 

"I won't give up this friendship till the 
end of Time," he said, after a little; "I'm 
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justified in being your friend. I shan't fail 
you — I couldn't I" She opened her eyes, and 
looked gratefully up at him. 

"I'm glad," she said. 

He stroked her head, and she breathed 
long, soft, slow breaths. They were silent 
for a little. 

"The church was open all the way," she 
finally mused; "I knew you were here be- 
cause the hght shows in the street." 

He rose. "I'm going to leave you a bit — 
I'm going down to lock the church — the pas- 
sageway door — ^nothing else is unlocked." 

He went down the stairs, and was back 
soon. He brought a wide, dark vesting robe, 
and hung it across the belfry window, and 
turned out all the incandescents except the 
shaded lamp on the table. 

"To-night is ours," he said, "as long as 
you need me." 

She spoke no word. 
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He sat again beside her, and began strok- 
ing her forehead. "Your hand makes me 
drowsy," she finally said; — "if I could only 
rest for a little." 

He continued stroking her forehead. Her 
soft breathing grew regular. She lay very 
still. She seemed to sleep. One of her 
daintily shod feet slipped from the couch, 
and her black silken stocking caught an odd 
sheen from the light that gently stole from 
beneath the shaded lamp. 
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T T OW long she slept he did not know, and 
she could not have said. When, at last, 
the eyes opened from beneath their long 
lashes, a sleepy light was in them. She said 
nothing, mitil she had quite roused, and 
looked about her. Then, she spoke his name : 
"Ralph Leland, it was good of you— I 
needed — rest." She raised herself to a sit- 
ting posture, and shivered a bit. 

"Are you cold?" he asked. 

"No — only the wind cries so, up here — ^it 
makes you feel lost — ^like a lost child, I sup- 
pose." 

He studied her eyes intently. "While 
you Ve been resting there, and I watched over 
you, I've been thinking pretty seriously," he 
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began, "and somehow, things seemed to 
straighten themselves in my mind, all right 
— ^that is, as nearly right as they can ever be, 
in a world where there are so many right 
people in wrong places, and wrong people 
in right places 1" 

She made a pretty gesture, half of impa- 
tience, half of hopefulness, and raised her 
little lace handkerchief to her lips. 

He went on: "I've come into your life, and 
youVe come into mine. Every moment that 
I've known you, I've known you better — 
and been the better for it. You know you 
have my admiration. I couldn't give a wom- 
an like you any less, I couldn't ask her for 
any more truth and trust than you've given 
me. Your life is a strange one. And now, 
its strangeness belongs — ^whether we will it 
or not, to me. It's my hope, it surely shall 
be my deep, deep wish to make you somehow 
happier, even though you have your cross 
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and it grows heavier and perhaps yet more 
heavy upon you. In human lives there are 
always changes, always chances for better- 
ment: there is always a way to plan, wisely 
and well: the people who drift are the people 
who despair." He paused for a moment, 
and then resumed: "I don't believe, as a rule, 
in platonic friendship, — frankly, I don't." 
Her eyes looked a sudden sad appeal at him 
— ^his voice grew more earnest — "but I do 
believe that you and I are made to bear a 
certain helpful relation one to the other, very 
much higher and better than what the world 
is pleased to call platonic. We are abso- 
lutely confronted with a problem — aren't we 
good enough and brave enough to have the 
courage of our convictions? — ^Because you've 
discovered that I've a little of your himian 
happiness in my keeping, perhaps, and be- 
cause I've learned that yours is a sweet na- 
ture sadly trammelled, must we give it all 
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up because of the sadness of it — Can't we 
brighten it somehow — ^wouldn't it be tawdry, 
and commonplace simply — ^to run away from 
facts?'' 

"You are telling me the truth/' she an- 
swered; "I've always thought every word 
you said was true — ^was what you meant — 
that's why I've cared for you. You are dif- 
ferent from most people I've known." Her 
eyes held a misty hght, and she took his hand. 

"Of course we've got to deal with a con- 
crete situation," he went on, "we must con- 
sider well, and we must be sure ; and yet, it 
all seems clear to me, even now. — Shall I tell 
you what I've been thinking?" 

"Yes." 

"I watched you while you were sleeping, 
and through all the watching you seemed a 
more wonderful woman to me. For I con- 
sidered all you must have had to bear, these 
years, and how gentle you are, with the trag- 
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edy at your door — ^within your doors — I 
know — I understand it can^t be less than 
tragedy, to a woman like you. The thought 
of what you've borne, and what you are, 
makes me feel a sense of responsibility for 
you, and for myself: I can't see you as much 
as we could have done if — " 

He paused, sharply. 

"I know," she said, tensely. 

"But I've thought this: I've thought that 
if you are to be denied church, and church 
work, and my friendship in your home, you 
will always be free to come to me when you 
will, and it's the affair of no one. It's a 
matter of justification and personal con- 
science and private right that no man on 
earth has a right to deny you: — for I'm go- 
ing to tell you what I've known only since 
this very night in all its fulness and mean- 
ing — I'm going to say that if you were free 
and I were free, I could give you, whatever 
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else might come into my hmnan heart be- 
sides, a friendship that so long as it was 
friendship would be honest, and that would 
change, if it ever changed, to the highest of 
all human passions, and the noblest — I — 
I can't say the word to you — I mustn't — 
I only ask, that you'll take my friendship, 
and will not deny me the sweetness of yours. 
I want to be good, not ignoble: I want to 
feel that you know, and understand, and 
care." 

She pressed his hand. "I can't talk, to- 
night," she said ; "my heart is too full. What 
you say means too much to me — ^it makes 
me — too happy — ^will you let me go — ^let me 
think? I'll try to see you soon — I'll come to 
you— will that do?" 

"It's yours, to say," he answered, "all 
yours." 

She rose to her feet. "Good night!" she 
said; her voice rang, with a note in it new 
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to his ears: the note that comes into the voice 
of a woman who cares infinitely, for some- 
thing which it is sweet to know. 

"Would you rather see me at the Ken- 
neth?" asked Leland, his voice a little 
strained — "I'm not asking too much, am I? 
— You see the church is — forbidden/' He 
was sorry the word escaped him, for a hard 
light came into her eyes. But only for a 
moment. 

"Yes, the Kenneth," she said. 

They descended the stairs. 

"I'll see you safe across town if you like," 
he said, as they went into the passageway 
from the ground-floor study. 

"You'd better not," she half whispered; 
"it's long past ten, and I'll take a cab 
to the corner of Lexington, to be at 
home soon." 

"I'U caU it for you." 

They walked on in silence to Broadway, 
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where he hailed a cab and saw her in. She 
leaned out and waved her gloved hand at 
him, as he stood on the curb in the glittering 
night. 

Ralph Leiand walked to Times Square, 
and crossed to the Seventh Avenue side at 
the comer of rorty-foiui;h Street, through 
the maze of cars, cabs, automobiles, carriages 
and scurrying throngs. The electric glitter 
of the theatre district made unearthly day. 
The dusky blue of the night sky seemed to 
bear down upon some of the less lighted 
buildings. Great hotels blazed in glory. 
The long double lines of lights on the Knick- 
erbocker hemmed in a palace, far above the 
street. Beside him was the Astor, a castle 
of splendour. The tower of the Times 
Building cleft the brilliant haze that shot into 
mid air from powerful electric illuminations 
all about, and stood majestic. Colours, red, 
green, gold, and bits of saw-edged flame, and 
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scintillant circles of light, and the lower 
lights that glittered everywhere, made all the 
Square and Broadway like a carnival scene 
of wealth and power; trade, amusement, 
barter, brilliance, show, merciless might; an 
endless day by night — the centre of Ameri- 
ca. The theatres were pouring forth their 
crowds. Leland walked down to Forty- 
second Street, and crossed over Broadway, 
and went on down, and stood opposite the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Broadway 
was janmied with carriages and autos. Ped- 
estrians dashed among cabs and cars at 
peril of life. White-skirted women, women 
in costly gowns, swept from the wide exits 
at the Metropolitan. Numbers of carriages 
were being cried. Painted women, women 
with leer and smirk, sauntered along. 
Painted, and elaborately made women, still 
beautiful, of the sort hired by the season, 
rather than by the night, were looked after 
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by their escorts, solicitously. They were ex- 
pensive. 

There was a fire on Sixth Avenue. Fire 
engines with shriek and whistle, apparatus 
with clanging bells, tore furiously up Broad- 
way, and cars stopped and crowds scurried 
as though by magic to clear the path. At 
Forty-second Street the engines swept 
around the comer, and clattered and shrieked 
on their way. 

Leland turned, and slowly went back. 
The subway entrances were blocked and 
jammed by people, and it took him several 
minutes to pass. Then he continued up 
Broadway to Forty-seventh, and soon was in 
his apartments at the Kenneth, seated by 
the Western window, and looking across to 
the dark sky line of Jersey. It wasn't city, 
over there, he thought: nothing else in the 
world is like modern Manhattan. 
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Leland thought of the woman who lived in 
the Fifties, East. That night, following the 
strange week of waiting which had preceded, 
fixed in his heart the truth. Himself an 
idealist, he had found the ideal, the soul, in 
her. His thoughts of her had begun on a 
lower plane. Because of her striking physi- 
cal beauty he had at first not been good 
enough to realize fully her ineffable gentle- 
ness and charm — ^the charm beyond the flesh. 
Must a woman so beautiful, for ever be 
judged by her body? he asked himself, in 
amaze. 

God forbid. 

And he would not let her out of his life 
so long as a heart beat was his. • • • 

Ah, before God, he loved her I 

Yes, before God. 

But this, he did not know. 
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XI 

A LETTER AND AN AFTERNOON 

/^N New Year's Day a letter came to Le- 
land from Isabel. His heart quickened, 
as, after the first glance at the mifamiliar 
hand-writing, he guessed whose it was, even 
before he tore open the envelope and read: 

^'My dear Ralph Leland: — 

"Three days have gone since I saw 
you. I've been on the point of 'phoning 
to you, but decided I really could say 
nothing, in that way. And I half 
promised to come to see you, didn't I? 

"I've been thinking, — ^more, I fancy 

than I've ever thought in all my life. I 

mean that the thinking has been so very 

serious, and I have seemed to feel that 
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the results of it might he so far reaching, 
that it has deeply affected me — almost 
frightened me. Ought I to come .and 
see you? Ought I to come into your 
life? Have I the right to subject you 
possibly to criticism, and annoyance? 
What you said of your feeling toward 
me was very sweet, and beautiful, and 
has not been out of my mind since. Yet 
I do not know. You have your life all 
before you. It would be too bad for 
you to make any great mistake. You 
are sincere, and you want to do right — 
and there are none too many sincere 
persons in New York. Our life here 
makes us deceive ourselves. Least of 
all, have I ever thought there was any 
sincerity worth mentioning in the 
church. Please forgive my sajdng this, 
but I feel it all has a direct bearing upon 
you and me. I wish you were not a 
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rector. Then we could face things as 
they are. Rectors as a rule, I fancy, 
take special privileges unto themselvesj 
and count the community more or less 
blessed therefor. The clerical profes- 
sion is getting to be well understood 
here in New York: and the clergy are 
either arrogant, or too meek to be of 
any use, earthly or unearthly. I can't 
conceive you going on, and living your 
life in either category. I predict that 
some day you will leave the ministry. 
You will become tired of the shams who 
surround you, and you will see how 
hopelessly lukewarm people are. But 
for now, you have an important era in 
your life immediately before you. I 
should hate to see you, because of any 
possibly entangling friendship for me, 
fail to give all your unfettered keenness 
and character to living this part of your 
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life well. As I said, I think you will 
leave the ministry. I never saw one 
like you. I am quite cynical. — ^But I 
want you to leave it gracefully and well, 
if you do, and when you do. 

"For me, I am only a woman, weak 
in so far as I am dependent. All women 
are dependent, I suppose, hut I know 
New York women, of the sort of life 
and station which became my lot, are 
especially dependent. We must have 
our clothes, our comfort, money to 
spend. We have to be provided with 
the pretty luxuries that have become our 
ambition, and are ourselves. Without 
these, you wouldn't know me. I should 
be unendurable. And so, of what use 
could I be to you ? And how, in the end, 
could you help me? 

"Do you understand what it costs me 
to write you all this? You are very at- 
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tractive to me. But that is not a reason 
I should harm you. You have such a 
character and personality, you will 
grow, and become brilliant, in the right 
sphere. And if I can watch you, though 
I am not with you, and say to myself, 
*I at least encouraged him, I let him do 
all this, because I took myself out of his 
life,' then I could feel that I had done 
one good, sincere thing in this world. 
I should have it to think of, in still 
hours, and long nights, above dress, and 
pretty things in the shops, and an easy 
life that is half a nightmare, because I 
despise the giver of it — ^but it's easy, 
always easy. It's the sort I was always 
taught to strive for — a chance to be 
useless — think of it! Isn't that an am- 
bition worth while! There are tens and 
tens of thousands of women like me in 
New York. We don't know each other, 
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but I see it in their faces, even in trains 
and in theatres, and when I pass them 
on the street. We wear masks, but not 
always. 

"I am not of the sort for you. Once 
more, I want to see you — ^if you think it 
best after what I have written. Once 
more I want to touch your hand. Ah, 
if you knew what this is costing me. Do 
you suppose I ever can forget you? Or 
anything about you? Don't you know 
that I see your eyes when I try to sleep? 
I had a feeUng I should like to pass my 
hand all over your face, and smooth out 
the sternness of the lines — ^and you only 
thirty-one! I'm world old. 

"If after all this, much of which it 
may be, would have been better unsaid, 
you can feel that you will give me one 
more afternoon in my life, I'm going to 
ask that you will call upon me, to-mor- 
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row afternoon. Louisa and her brother 
are positively to be away, at a funeral 
of an Aunt in Jersey City, and we shall 
be Hure and free. If you will come at 
just ihreej Lucie will be at the door to 
let you in. If you come? — ^What if you 
shouldn't? — I'm quite unnerved and im- 
patient. 

"And, 
''Tours, 

"I 

. "I couldn't help writing it this way, 

for this once. 

"A Happy, Happy New Year to 
you." 

Ralph Leland read her letter twice; then 
walked to his window and looked out upon 
the city: buildings, buildings stacked and 
piled and massed. It was two in the after- 
noon, and the January sunshine streamed 
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into Broadway; the day was mild, and he 
opened the window, and took deep free 
breaths of the sun-filled air, twelve stories 
up from street dust. He left the window 
open, and mechanically walked back to his 
desk and picked up her letter, and read it 
again. That letter? It meant the destiny 
of two lives: it meant the difference between 
making a fair fight for happiness, or hurling 
every sweet, newborn hope to its death, he 
told himself. And the unalterable deter- 
mination came into his mind, and took pos- 
session of his heart, to fight for happiness — 
for her. For her. What a woman she was! 
Could a woman who wrote a letter like that, 
be the soulless sort she tried to make him 
believe? Rather, he saw the waking of a 
beautiful soul to the hope of Life. What 
manner of man would he be to deny it? To 
ignore her existence, henceforth, because, 
forsooth, he must look to his own interests. 
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And all that day, and in the night, with 
the strange voice of the city that never sleeps 
in his ears, Leland thought of her life and 
of her, and he raised her, raised her to the 
stars, and earth was as petty, and its sounds 
grew as far away, as the pettiness and the 
sounds that belong only to a kingdom of 
clay. 

Isabel was the name of his Angel, as high 
as the stars. 

When he went across town next day, a 
fine, disagreeable rain was beginning to fall, 
and he hurried a little, and reached the house 
at five minutes before three. Lucie admitted 
him a scant sixty seconds after he had 
rung. 

Isabel's eyes! How they shone when she 
greeted him! She did not suffer him to stay 
in the white music-room, but led him with 
hardly a word into her little boudoir, and 
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seated him on the divan by her escritoire. 
Facing him, she half reclined in a low chair, 
so that she looked up into his eyes. She 
wore a wonderful dress to-day: it was old 
rose colour, and cut away at the throat, and 
loosely clinging to her form. The white of 
her throat, and the white of her satiny arms, 
and the full soft curves of her lissome figure, 
were accentuated by the colour and fashion- 
ing of her gown. A lily nestled in her black 
hair. 

She waited for him to speak. 

"Isabel," he began^ in an earnest, almost 
a severe tone, yet so low that she leaned for- 
ward to catch his words, "Your letter — ^what 
you said — ^would have disheartened me, if I 
had believed you meant it all — ^it wouldn't, 
it couldn't be best for us — ^that letter spelled 
regret, and loss — ^not hope, not life, — and 
that is what I want to bring to youl" 

Colour slowly suffused her face. A bright 
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stain crept into her cheeks. Her eyes 
glowed. 

"My own heart failed me," she said, "Yet 
— I couldn't help writing it." Her voice was 
clear; a little appeal rang in her tone. "I've 
been waiting, waiting, every moment, since 
I knew you must have received it." 

"I couldn't sleep, for thinking of you," he 
said. 

"I think I'm gladl" she said. Her voice 
was lower than before: "It would have been 
the end of — everything — for me, if — ^if you 
hadn't come!" 

"Isabel, I don't know what the days and 
the years of our lives are to bring to us, but 
I know we've something to gain, something 
to learn, perhaps something to suffer — and 
I'm willing to suffer if you'll only — ^" he 
paused. 

She leaned eagerly forward and took his 
two hands in hers. Her face came very near 
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to his. He saw her shining eyes, and the 
soul of her. "I place my Fate in your keep- 
ing," she said; "I couldn't do more — or less: 
I haven't thought much of God, in my life — 
but — ^hasn't God something to do with us, 
now: else why did He bring us together? — 
Oh, why did He ever let me know you?" 
Her voice died away in a note of longing 
and pain. 

He withdrew his hands from hers, and 
laid them softly on her supple shoulders. 
Her eyes grew infinitely sad. "I can't give 
you up," he said; "I'll be as true to all that's 
best in me as ever a man may be — I'll give 
you all the soul I've got, because — I want 
yoursT 

"Oh!" she exclaimed. She sank away from 
him, and his hands fell from her shoulders. 
Her tone was strange. He was not sure of 
her feeling. "Have I hurt you by saying 
that?" he cried. 
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"I must think," she answered; "it means 
so much to me — and, ah, it means so much 
to you — ^Don't you know, don't you see, can't 
you understand that I wouldn't harm you 
for the world?" There was a bit of challenge 
in her voice. Her eyes grew yet more and 
more alight. They were silent for a long, 
long moment. Her breathing grew faster. 
She rose with an effort, from her low chair, 
and went with no word to her own room, and 
passed within. He heard her lower a shade 
there. Then she returned, and stood in the 
doorway. "Come," she said, and held forth 
her hand to him. He went to her. She drew 
him within. She placed a chair for him, a 
great chair, and he sank into its depths, there 
in her room of rose and white. The Ught was 
soft and misty, with the shades drawn. She 
was slowly pacing up and down, on the thick, 
velvet carpet of rose. 

"I want to talk to you in here," she began; 
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"in here, where, last night, I dreamed of you 
— and I've dreamed of you here, more times 
than you know." He looked toward her bed, 
the bed of immaculate white. She went to. 
the door and closed it. "I wrote you that 
this afternoon was to be all ours," she said, 
tenderly; "I want you to be here beside me, 
and I want you to place your hand on my 
forehead, and I want to hear you say, though 
all the world comes between us after to-day, 
that you care — ^Ah, that you do care more 
than you ever thought you could care — for 
a woman like me — a woman whose life has 
been all a mistake!" 

She had drawn a slender little chair close 
to his, and sat beside him, and waited his 
answer. Her bosom was rising and falling 
as he had seen it once before, like the rhythm 
of a song. He raised his hand to her fore- 
head. Her eyes half closed. . . . 

An hour fled. He told her, out of the 
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fulness of his heart, that he could never for- 
get her, that all his days should be lived in 
the thought of her, and that there must be 
some times when she should come to him. 
No, he could not let her pass altogether from 
him . • . 

Such a light dwelt in her eyes as told him 
of happiness beyond words . . . 

The winter afternoon slowly faded away. 
Dusk came upon them . . . 

There was a stumbling step in the hallway 
which her quick ears caught before he could 
rise. She sprang to her feet. "It's Otto!" 
she said, in consternation; "he's backl" 

He looked at her in amaze. 

"Quick!" she commanded; "here!" He 
had risen to his feet, and she drew him to the 
door of her little dressing-room, and thrust 
him within, and closed the door upon him. 
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XII 

MISS HANDEL STEALS SOME- 
THING 

TTE was faintly aware of the steps again, 
and felt, rather than heard, their scuff- 
ling tread as they entered her room. There 
was a guttural voice. The man was com- 
plaining of something. He heard the light 
muffled monotone of her voice in reply. 
Then a door was opened, and shut. He 
heard the footsteps going up some stairs. 

She flung open the door for Leland — "(Jo 
through into my music-room, quickly," she 
said, tensely: "he's gone upstairs — Louisa 
has come, too — she's upstairs — ^you wait in 
the music-room. We must make it seem 
you've just come — to see her — ^you under- 
stand—then I'll call herl" 
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He passed quickly through. 

Isabel called Lucie, and whispered to her. 
Lucie flitted like a wraith, downstairs, and 
Isabel passed out into the hall. 

The bell rang: a minute later, Lucie came 
upstairs again. Then went on, up another 
flight. 

Four or five minutes afterward, Louisa 
entered the music-room, her blue eyes filled 
with a pretty, glad wonderment and wel- 
come. 

"Ah," she said, "you came to see me when 
I am but just home — I've been away — ^if you 
had come sooner I should not have been 
here I" 

And the rector made his half hour call 
upon Louisa. 

It seemed longer than all the afternoon, 
and was not of exceeding interest to Leland. 
He heard Otto Handel descend from above, 
and go by, and down, but did not see him. 
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Isabel came in, as he was taking leave of 
Louisa, and said a fonnal word or two. 

Louisa went with him downstairs to the 
door, and prettily said good bye. 

Forty-eight hours of waiting passed — the 
strangest hours, by day and by night, that 
Ralph Leland ever had known. Hours of 
hope, regret, determination, longing, and 
overpowering waves of expectant anxiety. 
Life seemed a song of joy, a flood of emo- 
tion, a dream of days to be. There was, 
there could be, no ending of that which had 
begun. 

On the second afternoon a note came to 
him: 

''My Dear Ralph Leland: — 

"I have had no means of seeing you, 
though I had said to myself, even before 
you left me, at the end of our wonderful 
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afternoon together, which was so cruelly 
changed, that I would come to you as 
soon as might be. He is ill — ^took cold, 
I suppose, at the funeral, — ^and is at 
home still. He is very impatient, so 
I am confined to the house. Oh, if you 
knew the thoughts that have crowded 
my mind and filled my heart! You 
will know, when I am free to get to see 
you, for I shall come. 
"Till then, 
"Yours, 

"I — r 

On Saturday, she came. Dusk was fall- 
ing, and the myriad lights of the great city 
glittered and gleamed, and the sky from his 
window was a sky of misty fire, and opal 
haze. 

"You — Oh, your she simply said, as he 
gave her a great easy chair by the window. 
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He stood over her, and looked into her bril- 
liant eyes. 

"You!" he answered. He bent, and 
passed his hand across her forehead. She 
breathed a great sigh. 

"We're far above the world, up here," she 
shyly said, after a little. He sat beside her. 
The telephone rang. He rose impatiently, 
and answered. 

"Miss Handel? Oh, that's you. Miss 
Louisa?" His voice died away in quick 
regret. He turned away from the 'phone, 
to the woman by the window. 

"It's Louisa!" he exclaimed; "she wants to 
see me!" 

"It's provoking!'* she cried — ^**she must 
have left the house as soon as I did — Oh, it's 
too provoking — ^tell — ^her — Oh, what must 
you tell her?" 

"She'll have to come up!" he said; "it's 
she on the wire — she knows I'm here — she's 
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down stairs! — I'll let you go into my room, 
and you'll stay till I've seen her, and she's 
gone!" He turned to the telephone again. 

"Please come up," he said, and hung up 
the receiver. 

"This way!" he exclaimed, and led her to 
the door of his inner room, and closed it upon 
her. 

Two minutes afterward, Louisa Handel 
sat heside his desk in the chair he had placed 
for her there. 

"Do you know that I'm discouraged?" she 
softly asked him. 

"Discouraged?" 

"Ah, I am so tired of things." He looked 
a certain interest. 

"At the house all this week it has been, — 
ah, so trying, so hadr 

He waited. 

Her gloved fingers toyed nervously with 
a paper-weight on his desk. 
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Still he waited. She looked at him in ap- 
peal with her blue eyes. "It has been very 
bad," she slowly said ; "Otto has been at home 
sick all the week, and his temper is so bad, 
and he — ^he is so ugly to Isabel — ^it hurts — ^it 
makes all the house unhappy — I wish I could 
be taken away from it. — It never will be of 
use to stay there, so. I would like, ah, I 
would like to live a better life, and be always 
with some one for whom I could care." Her 
eyes looked into his, and then shyly away. 

"I'm sorry," he said; the note in his tone 
was impersonal. 

"It is too bad that they should be so — 
Otto never should have married her. He 
should have married a woman who would 
not be so different from him — ^people who 
marry should think the same things and like 
to be together." 

"Yes," he said, "if they marry at all." 
His tone was constrained. 
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She looked at him with surprise in her face, 
and brushed back a tress of the golden hair 
that had fallen low on her forehead. 

"Marriage should be the best, happiest 
thing in the world, and take people away 
from their troubles," she said. 

"When the right persons are married, one 
to another," he rejoined rather wearily. 

"Ah yes, that is the truth," she went on, 
eagerly. Her gloved hand involuntarily 
opened a book on his desk, where the leaves 
were held apart. 

A letter lay in the book. In the flash of 
an eye, she read the address on the envelope: 
she knew the handwriting: the book was so 
quickly closed by the girFs hand that Le- 
land didn't notice. He was gazing ab- 
stractedly out of the window, into the 
night. 

For a moment she said nothing. Her tone 
was curiously altered when she spoke again. 
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"Would you, would you get me a drink 
of water, please?" she requested. 

"Ye — es, certainly," he hastily added, 
— "Excuse me, I'll ring." He stepped to 
the 'phone, and his back was toward her. 

She slipped the letter from the book into 
her muff; and was crimson, when he turned. 
He looked at her oddly, becoming aware that 
her face was aglow with unusual colour; then 
it went white, as he continued to look at her. 

"I — I think I have a headache — ^if you will 
let me have the drink of water, I shall be 
going — I only came — ^to tell you — " she fal- 
tered inconsequently — "to tell you the new 
altar cloth that was made last week is ready, 
at the church." 

"Yes," he answered, wondering a little, 
"I knew." 

"Ah," she said. 

Very soon, the water came, and he poured 
it for her. She took her leave a minute af ter- 
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ward; in her muff was the note Isabel Han- 
del had written to Leland the second day 
after their afternoon together, the note which 
closed, "You will know, when I am free to 
get to see you, for I shaU come." 
"TiU then, 
"Yours, 
"I ." 
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XIII 

"—ABSTAIN— RENOUNCE- 
REFRAIN!" 

T ELAND had seen Louisa to the eleva- 
tor. Coming back the second it was 
on its downward flight, he entered his study 
and quickly opened the door of his sleeping 
room. Isabel rose from the chair in which 
she had been sitting, and came forward even 
as he snapped on an incandescent. She was 
white, and a look of distress and half of anger 
was in her eyes. For a moment neither 
spoke. 

"Stay in here," he suggested; "I trust we 
shan't suffer any more interruptions — rest, 
rest in the big chair." He pushed it toward 
her, and she sank into it. He drew a little 
low rocker close beside, and turned to her, 
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and took her hand. "You look weary to 
death/' he said; "take off your hat, and rest 
your head." 

She unfastened it from her wealth of hair, 
and placed it in his hands; he rose, and laid 
it carefully on his white bed. 

"I wish you'd get me a cigarette," she 
asked, hungrily, "my nerves are simply in 
shreds." 

"Surely," he said, "you shall have it!" 
He looked at her compassionately. "And 
you'd better take off your coat — ^it's warm in 
here — shall I open the window in the outer 
room, and let the air come in here, gently?" 

"Oh, thank you!" 

He went out to his desk for cigarettes, 
opened the window in the study, and came 
back with match in hand, to strike for 
her. 

She took the cigarette, gratefully, and he 
held the light. She inhaled a long, deep 
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breath of the smoke, and leaned lazily back, 
and looked at the dgarette. 

"Turkish?" 

"Said to be" — ^he was lighting his own. 
He seated himself in the low rocker again. 
The clouds of their smoke mingled, and he 
looked at her through the haze. She wore 
black, and delicate lace-like black net 
covered the lower part of her throat and her 
neck ; the white of her breast showed through, 
exquisitely. 

"Well," she said, drawing another deep 
breath, "Louisa left nothing unsaid that 
ought to be said. I couldn't help hear- 
mg. 

Her tone was ironical enough. 

"I beg you not to feel hurt, because of 
that," he quickly rejoined. 

"Louisa cares for you very markedly, as 
I dare say you've noticed.'* 

Her voice had a queer little ring. 
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"Yes, I know — that is — ^the inference is 
that." 

"Based on indications I" 

He made no answer, other than to assent 
with his eyes. 

Isabel's mood changed suddenly. "I don't 
want to be unkind to anybody in this world, 
or feel ill toward them. Louisa is — ^the child 
of her birth. Beside Otto, she's simply de- 
lightful — ^^There's lots of good in Louisa. 
She's had the capacity to learn, and has 
learned, something, from her betters." 

They were silent. 

"Oh, I'm so tired!" she presently said; "it's 
been an awful week — and to-night this — ^this 
hide and seek again — ^it's frightful — I've no 
right to subject you to such things — ^think 
of the farce of your call on Louisa last Tues- 
day afternoon — think of it! Suppose we 
hadn't had wit or warning enough to escape 
a face to face meeting with Otto." 
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"Those are trivial incidents, so long as 
they're by," he answered; "please don't think 
of them/' 

She flushed. He saw her pride was hurt. 
"Don't, don't," he tenderly said. 

"Why couldn't I have met you years ago?" 
she suddenly demanded. There was a pa- 
thetic little quiver on her lip. 

"We can't tell those things.'* 

She finished her cigarette. "My head is 
raging, simply raging." 

"Do you want to lie down?" he asked. 

"I'd like to rest my head on your pillow," 
she said; "I'd love to do that!" 

He removed her hat to the chiffonier, and 
she lay easily on his bed, and he covered her 
feet with a coat that he got from his closet. 
"The light is in your eyes," he said, "I'll 
turn it out — there's enough from the other 
room." 

"Will you smooth my forehead?" she 
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asked. His answer was to sit beside her, and 
stroke it firmly. 

"Ralph Leland," she said, after a little, 
"do you realize that there's something that's 
leading us on, and on, — on to great heights, 
or a great tragedy — don't you know we're 
only human — and don't you know that 
human beings are doomed in this world either 
to hope or utter despair, and that it is human 
nature to follow hope till we have to face 
despair?" 

"Don't speak like that," he said. 

"But you know it's true." He made no 
answer for a moment. 

"You can't deny it." 

"Isabel, it isn't often I've quoted scripture 
to you — I guess I never did — I don't often 
try to subject anybody to authority in that 
way — I think I am different from most 
clergymen — ^but there's a verse that's been 
running in my ears, and throbbing in my 
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brain by day and by night all this long week 
IVe waited for you to come to me, and won- 
dered what the coming would mean — ^will 
you hear the verse?" 

"Yes-" 

"Second Timothy, three, seven — *Ever 
learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the Truth/ " 

She seemed to be thinking. 

"That's a wonderful verse; it means 
about everything in human life, doesn't 
it?" 

"I think so," he answered. 

"There are some lines in Faust that I 
noticed this week," she presently said; "I've 
read them before, but I didn't see, then: 
these are the lines — 

^What from the world have I to gain? 
Thou shalt abstain — renounce — refraint 
Such is the everlasting song 
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That in the ears of all men rings, — 
That unrelieved J our whole life long. 
Each hour, in passing, hoarsely sings.' 

' — Abstain — renounce — refrain !' Don't they 
stand for the sum-total of all human misery 
and denial?" 

"And character," he replied. 

She breathed fast, and hard. 

"I suppose so," she said — "and yours hap- 
pens to be almost the only character worthy 
the name that I've ever chanced to meet — 
that's why I — care for you so, — ^it's why I 
can't give you up, it's why I'd almost be 
tempted to wreck your character if I had 
to do that to keep you near me — ^was ever a 
friendship conceived on a basis more irra- 
tional?" 

"It's got to the eternal problem of friend- 
ship between man and woman — ^to the very 
foundation of the problem, and let me tell 
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you fairly I've come to my conclusion — I've 
lived it and fought it all the week through. 
There's only one answer for me, whatever 
there may be for you." 

She drew herself to a sitting posture, and 
took his hands in hers. "What is the answer 
for you?" she asked. 

"Denial," he answered. 

Her voice shook. "I can^t have it I" 
she cried, "I can't 1" Hot tears ran 
down her cheeks, and he felt them on 
his hands. 

"Isabel 1" he said. 

"Yesl" 

"Do you know what my conclusion is 
worth, how strong it is, when you^re beside 
me?" 

"Tell me 1" 

"It isn't as strong as my longing to call 
you my friend for ever, through all, and 
above all I" 
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Her voice thrilled: "Give me your friend- 
ship — ^give it to me, for ever!" 

"You have it — it can't be altered/' He 
drew his hands from hers, as he spoke, and 
walked deliberately to the window. She 
slipped from the bed, and came and stood 
beside him, and linked her arm in his. 
"Ralph Leland," she said, "a woman ought 
to be willing to give her soul, for you!" 

Her warm breath was on his face, and 
the fragrance of her hair smote upon his 
senses. 

Her eyes — always her eyes — ^how they 
glittered, and changed, and prayed. 

His answer came through teeth that were 
set: "A man ought to be willing to suffer 
torment for the sake of knowing a soul as 
unselfish as yours." 

"You mean you think he'd be — recom- 
pensed — just by that?" 

"Yes." 
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She drew away from him. "Oh, God, you 
don't know me!" Her voice was a cry. 

"Better than you know yourself!" he said. 

"You're in the sky," she cried, "not in the 
worid! But you are wonderful — ^wonder- 
ful!" 

She slowly paced to and fro, and presently 
said, in a changed tone, "I suppose I must go. 
I shall — ^be expected, at home." 

He turned on the flood of light from an 
unshaded incandescent. 

"When will you come here to see me 
again?" he asked, almost sharply. "You 
don't suppose, do you, from anything I've 
said, that I'd consent to your not coming?" 

A glad light filled her eyes. She gave him 
her hands. "Soon!" she said. 

He held her coat for her, after she had 
fastened on her hat, standing before his mir- 
ror. He went with her to the elevator. 
"Good night," he said. 
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"Soon," was the answer that came back 
through the bars of steel between them. 

Keenly introspective emotion boimd Le- 
land's mind to the rack of inquiry after Isa- 
bel had gone. He had felt to the last degree 
the power of her wonderful charm over him 
even at the moment he had dutifully told her 
that Denial was the only way. Denial of 
what? Had he ever, since the first conscious- 
ness of awakening love for her, held upper- 
most any motive save one? 

Had he not suffered, and purified himself? 
Purified? And did that signify that she 
was aught but worthy? This questioning 
made him more than ever her champion. She 
was all good. Only his own baseness could 
have suggested 'Denial.' Denial was cow- 
ardice: it was, after all, the rankest sophis- 
try, and priggishness on his part. Isabel 
was stronger than he, he told himself. She 
was quite able to receive, and to honour, his 
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friendship. What a poor person he would 
be, ruthlessly to sever the beautiful bond of 
their affection. How ignoble to desert I 
How brutal to save — ^merely himself! 
Deathless regret would be his if he failed her. 

And Leland went to his couch that night 
with the light of her haunting eyes illumin- 
ing the chambers of his soul. 

Not even the subtle wisdom of a dream 
warned him that 

''A man along that road is led 
Which he himself desires to tread/* 

Of him, this would not have been true. 
He was not self -deceived. Generosity is 
fairer than any creed, nobler than any phil- 
osophy. 
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THE INARTISTIC MR. HANDEL 

npHERE were at least two excellent rea- 
sons why Mr, Otto Handel did not 
make a smooth job of reading aloud to his 
wife her letter to Leland which his sister 
Louisa had placed in his hands. In the first 
place, Otto's early training was deficient. 
He was not an experienced reader. In the 
second place, he was exceedingly angry, as 
he read: — this, notwithstanding that he al- 
ready had read the letter a number of times 
and should have been used to it: yet his 
emotions overcame him at critical passages. 
He was not, so to speak, imnerved, so much 
as over-nerved. In truth, he made a mess of 
it. 

His wife, listening to his imperfect and 
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sorry rendition of her note, came as near 
feeling compassion for Otto as she ever had 
felt in her life. The scene of the reading 
was her own boudoir, on Smiday evening. 
Miss Louisa had not acquainted Otto with 
the note until a night and a day of full de- 
liberation, and jealous indignation, had so 
disordered her circulation that it was not 
uniform. Non-uniformity of circulation is 
responsible for many an error in judgment. 

Certainly, Isabel's reception of the letter 
was clearly so much better than Otto's read- 
ing of it, that Louisa, listening at the key- 
hole outside the boudoir of her sister-in-law, 
felt little short of hurt. 

Mr. HandeFs rough, jerky, disjointed, in- 
artistic performance was received in abso- 
lute silence by Isabel until he had quite 
finished not only the letter, but a number of 
observations and inquiries, pertinent, per- 
sonal, and impertinent. She sat by her 
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escritoire, and Mr, Handel, in his fooKsh- 
looking short coat and his flowered carpet 
slippers, paced back and forth, and uttered 
sentences and fragments of sentences until 
he was displeased with himself. 

Then Isabel rose. She looked at him con- 
temptuously. 

"So your sister went to Mr. Leland's 
apartments and stole his letter, and youVe 
come to me to complain about it?" 

This was putting the burden of proof upon 
Otto. He did not realize the fact, but he 
was aware of the consequent feeling. It 
made him, in the face of his wife's glance, 
helpless to formulate a distinguished reply. 
He looked at her somewhat hopelessly: he 
had exhausted a good deal of wrath, and was 
experiencing an unpleasant reaction. 

"She had a right to steal it," he shouted. 

"Nobody has a right to steal anything," 
said Isabel Handel. Otto was not bright 
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enough to dismiss this as a side issue. He 
wasted further breath. Louisa, angry and 
excited, threw open the door and entered in 
the midst of his Teutonic f uhnination. SBs 
wrath increased at sight of the first caua^ 
and he scolded Louisa violently. 

She answered unwisely. 

Isabel seated herself until brother and 
sister should have exhausted their poasibili^. 
ties. Following a number of unneoesfluoy 
and highly coloured remarks which they jex- 
changed, there was comparative calm. ** Yoii 
are a damn foolT' was his final salutation to 
Louisa ; and she left the room in tears. Otto 
subsided upon a chair. 

"Everybody is a damn fool I" announced 
Mr. Handel to his wife, "but of me you shall 
make no damn fool. I have trouble enough 
without to be a damn fool, and you shall not 
so make me I" 

"If you've sense enough to listen,'* said 
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his wife, "I can tell you why the letter was 
written." 

"Say itr cried Otto. 

"Please let me see the letter — I don't re- 
member what I wrote — ^it was of no particu- 
lar importance." 

He glared, and threw it at her. She 
picked it up from the floor, and read it, care- 
fully and slowly. 

"I wrote nothing here, except to express 
my regret for your illness, because you took 
cold at the funeral. IVe written, *Oh, the 
thoughts that have filled my mind' — can't 
you see I was anxious for you. Otto? And 
sorry that you were so impatient — For you 
know you were impatient. Otto." 

"What do you mean when you say you 
shall go to see him, and what do you mean 
by sajdng to him I am yours, Isabel!'* 

She handed him the letter — "I didn't say 
I am yours: read it! I didn't even say yours 
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truly — I said ^Yoiirs' — Could anything be 
shorter than that?" He read it, doubtfully. 

She began speaking again: ^'As for going 
to see him, you ought to know perfectly well, 
I had to go, to explain that I was not to 
sing at the reception for him — ^you said I 
couldn't." 

"What is the meaning of these words 
which are written *af ter our wonderful after- 
noon together' — ^Whose afternoon — ^Mr. and 
Mrs. Pfluger's afternoon together with us 
at Coney Island last Jul)^?" 

Sarcasm ill became Otto. She rose, and 
wearily walked the floor. "It's no use trying 
to explain to you, Otto — I only meant one 
afternoon I met Mr. Leland down town by 
the merest chance at the Salmagundi Club 
Exhibition — They were quite wonderful pic- 
tures, and we spoke of it at the time." 

A puzzled expression came into Otto's 
face. 
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She pursued her advantage: 

"You know perfectly well, you told me I 
wasn't to sing for Mr. Leland — I wrote this 
letter to make ready the way to let him 
know about it politely — ^that was all. It was 
a very short letter, you see." 

He looked at it, dubiously. "I am a damn 
fool." 

"Oh, no, you were only misled. Otto." 

"Louisa is a damn fool!" he said, sagely. 

He put the letter in his pocket and got up 
from his chair and opened the door to the 
hallway. 

"Otto." 

"Yess." 

"I don't want to hurt Mr. Leland's feel- 
ings, unnecessarily — Louisa thinks a great 
deal of him. I'd like to go South for a few 
weeks — ^you see if I left New York, I'd have 
no further occasion to confer with Mr. Le- 
land — I'd much rather not see him again, 
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since youVe had all this trouble in your mind 
about the letter — Please let me have the 
money, and I'll go to Camath Pines. You 
know it saved me from having a long sick- 
ness when I was run down two years ago^ 
and my throat has been feeling terribly 
again, Otto." 

"Are you getting ready again to be sick?" 

"Will you let me go away?" she asked. 

"I shall have a consideration of the mat- 
ter," said Mr. Handel; "good night/* 

"Good night. Otto." 

Isabel Handel lay sleepless, through the 
long hours of that night. She decided to 
carry out the plan which she half f onnulated 
at the very moment when the thought of 
going South had luckily flashed upon her. 

When grey wintry dawn was breaking, 
when the woman's heart within her was so 
heavy with resentment that she turned her 
face from the uncertain light that crept in 
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at her window, and stifled a hard sob in her 
pillow, still, still she thought, and planned 
and hoped and feared. So weary she grew 
at length that sleep, fitful and unconsoling, 
began to steal over her, to lay an icy hand 
upon her soul and make it numb for another 
day. 

Isabel Handel's soul? Would it live, or 
would it die? Must fetters bind her when 
she wanted more than ever in all her un- 
happy life, to learn at last to live? 

The roar of the Elevated sounded like 
waves rolling in from Ocean: the great city 
was awake to its ceaseless life. Isabel Han- 
del, the marks of tears on her white and 
beautiful face, dreamed that she was lost on 
a mighty tide of waters: and she dreamed 
that Ralph Leland was near, but could not 
save. 
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XV 

THE WOMAN WHO FLED 

TT was not until Thursday that Leland 
heard from Isabel. The conflicting 
doubts and hopes, and above all, the yearn- 
ing for her, of the last few weeks had made 
a deep impression on his idealistic, and per- 
haps over-sensitive nature. He had a feel- 
ing that he could have fought the battle he 
knew he had to fight, on and on, and end- 
lessly, if only he might have the recompense 
of seeing her often. It was her, he missed, 
not his ease of spirit. She seemed worth all 
that. He held her more sacred as the days 
went by. And so, he suflFered: — ^to think of 
her as the wife, the property, of Otto Han- 
del, was maddening. He could scarce con- 
ceive it. 
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This was the note that came to him, on 
Thursday: 

''My Dear Ralph Leland: — 

"I write the *my' not formally, but 
because more than ever you are to be 
mine. Mine, even though I am soon to 
go away from New York so that I can- 
not see you at all. And then every bit 
of me will belong to you, to do as you 
will. For you will dream of me, and I 
shall write you, and in the weeks I am 
away you shall become so used to not 
seeing my frail woman's self, that you 
can go on, after I am back, thinking of 
the same woman you thought of all the 
time I was away, and not of the real me, 
the me of New York. 

"I am going to South Carolina, to 
a place called Camath Pines. It is very 
beautiful there. Two winters ago I was 
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down. I wish you could come there. 
"I must tell you, hoping that I shall 
not wound you, but because I want you 
to be on your guard, of a foolish fiasco 
that occurred in this happy household 
on last Sunday evening. It really is 
a cause of my going away. You 
mustn't leave any more of my letters in 
books. When Louisa called (the night 
I was there, too) she found the note I 
wrote you after last Tuesday afternoon, 
and took it while you weren't looking. 
It made her very jealous, and she 
showed it to Otto. He raged, but of 
course there was nothing special in it 
I couldn't explain to his satisfaction — 
I told him it was because I couldn't sing 
for you that I sent it to you, and some 
other things he didn't know any better 
than to believe. The end of it is that 
Louisa is ashamed for taking it, and 
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perhaps won't be so devout for a while, 
and that little me hath a thouthand dol- 
larth to go Thouth with. Otto really is 
quite valuable at times. I am a wicked 
child. (Goodness knows I am pun- 
ished) . 

"Ah, but you think I am light- 
hearted? It is only for your sake that I 
could be so. I shall take myself away 
from you for long enough so that you 
will get on without me, and all will be 
well for you in the end, and you can 
sometimes think of me, when youVe be- 
come famous, as the woman who ran 
away — ^because she knew it was for your 
good. — She who fights and runs away, 
won't have to fight some other day! 

"I shall write you, from Camath 
Pines. I sail from New York, Clyde 
Line, to Charleston, on Saturday of this 
week; reach Charleston in sixty or 
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seventy hours, and then — ^the pine 
woods country, twenty-two miles inland 
from Charleston. If youVe never been 
there, you should, some time. One can 
go from New York to Charleston by 
train, Atlantic Coast Line, in only 
twenty-four hours. So you see it is 
quite accessible. Look it up on the map, 
and see where I am, won't you, Ralph 
Leland? 

"Does it seem hard for me to go away 
without holding your hand, and saying 
good bye? I'm only trying to be brave. 
. . . 'Denial,' you know — and we've got 
to begin. 

''Yours 
"I . 

"P. S. Destroy this letter, won't you, 
please." 

Ralph Leland's hand trembled, and he 
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shut his teeth. "If I could only see her to 
say good bye," he said, as he laid away the 
letter; "she'll never know what I could do 
for her sake if she'd only let me 1" 

The hours till Saturday seemed a fleeting 
life time. He had looked up the hour of 
sailing, and he seemed to see her figure as 
he fancied her on board ship, when the time 
came. Saturday night was like a death, to 
him. She had gone. 

On Saturday, exactly a week from the 
day she sailed, he had a letter from her. 

"Camath Pines, South Carolina, 

"Friday morning. 
^'Dear Ralph Leland: — 

"I'm writing this to you from the 
land of flowers and pine-laden air. The 
breezes are gentle as the soul of a man 
I know, and the songs the great, tall, 
pine trees sing are more wonderful than 
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anything you ever dreamed of. It's 
strange, but though New York seems 
very far away, you seem very near. I 
shall be here at least four weeks, per- 
haps longer. If you could come, I 
would welcome you with a heart that 
beats so fast at the very thought of it, 
that — I dare not think. 

"I am sure it was best for me to come. 
You have not written. Did I wound 
you? 

"Oh, Ralph Leland, if you but knew. 
I never missed you so much. It seems 
ages since your hands were on my fore- 
head. I think it aches, to-day. 

"This is not to be a long letter — ^my 
heart is too full. 

"lam, 
''Yours, 
"I . 

"P.S. Arlin Cottage, where I am 
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staying, is very quiet and nice — ^not too 
many people." 

The rector of St. Jenneth's spent some 
time which he might have devoted to the per- 
fection of the morrow's sermon, exclusively 
for the purpose of studying the time tables of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, on that Saturday 
evening. 

On Sunday evening, he took a night train 
out of Jersey City, bound South. Leland 
had discarded his clerical clothes, for the 
time being, and wore a blue serge suit which 
he had acquired extremely recently. 

On Monday morning he was in Richmond, 
The smell of tobacco from the big tobacco 
warehouses, permeated the damp air, and the 
tawny James river shone gold in the sun. 

All the long day, he rode: the air grew 
strangely soft, all bleakness far to the North. 
The train rolled into Charleston City, quaint 
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and quiet, late at night. There was a sleepy 
lull; the terrible piles of stone and steel, the 
prisons and palaces and mighty roar which 
men call New York, was distant as another 
world. 

She was only twenty-two miles away! 

After his night at a hotel, he took the nine 
A.M. train, which moved at a si)eed not 
exceeding dignity, inland through the flat, 
pine woods country of South Carolina. An 
hour, and he had reached the flowery para- 
dise named Camath Pines. 

Leland left the station, and sauntered 
along till he came to the post oflBce, the most 
pretentious place of business in the town — a 
brick building with a United States flag fly- 
ing over it. Entering, he inquired where 
Arlin Cottage was, and learned that the dis- 
tance was at least a mile. He stepped forth 
into the hot. Southern sun again, carrying his 
suit case, and bearing on his arm the heavy 
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overcoat he had worn in the North. After 
further inquiries, made of a not too am- 
bitious populace, largely surrounded by 
Southern dogs, he learned that it would be 
possible to hire a carriage to transport him- 
self and his belongings to Arlin Cottage, 
He found a negro in possession of a tired- 
looking horse and a passable carriage, and 
made a bargain. 

Through drives of stately pines, Leland 
was taken to Arlin Cottage; he got out at 
the gate — the place had an inmiense yard — 
and addressed himself to a man resting there, 
who looked like an old Southern soldier and 
gentleman. Leland asked if he could be 
accommodated. The gentleman announced 
himself as Colonel Arlin, and, after getting 
Leland's name and asking a pleasant ques- 
tion or two, graciously invited him to 
enter. 

"Yo' came in on the ten sev'n, suh? — It's 
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mos' of en mighty late," said Colonel Arlin. 
"Ten sev'n," as Colonel Arlin pronounced it, 
sounded the most like poetry of any figures 
Leland had ever heard. The negro driver 
followed on with his suit case, as Leland and 
the Colonel passed up the long walk bor- 
dered with masses of violets. 

From behind a leafy vine on the broad 
veranda, stepped Isabel Handel. Leland 
was never to forget, in years to be, how she 
looked that day. She stood on the broad top 
step. Only her eyes greeted him. Dressed 
in black, she was bare-headed, and her night 
of hair held the sunshine's sheen. 

"Mrs. Handel," said Colonel Arlin, "let 
me present to yo', Mr. Leland, who is to be 
with us fob a time — ^he is from the Nawth, 
ma'am 1" 

She formally gave him her hand, raised 
not too high, but with a strong grasp — a 
quick pressure that said all the world. 
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"From the North?— From New York, 
Mr. Lelandr' 

She looked at him imperiously. 

He miderstood. 

"Yes," he said, releasing her hand. 
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XVI 

ONCE IN LIFE 

TV/f R. Leland, of New York, and Mrs. 
Handel, walked together, that after- 
noon. 

At three, they sat on a little wooden bridge 
which crosses a stream that flows under a 
broad pathway of white sand, beneath long 
avenues of pine trees. All the woodland 
about was filled with the sweetness of flow- 
ers, and the low hum of life that Winter does 
not kill in the Southland. 

"Ralph Leland," she said, laying her white 
hand on his as it rested on the flat rail of 
the bridge, "You've come into my life again 
— ^Did you know I wanted you?" 

"You haven't been out of my life," he an- 
swered. A long silence fell upon them. 
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And when she spoke, at last, her voice seemed 
even gentler than he had ever known it. 

"I hoped you'd come — ^I was afraid you'd 
come — ^and — I think I prayed that you'd 



come." 



"You called me," he said; "from away up 
there, you called mel" 

"It was my heart." 

"Mine answered." 

He found it hard to talk to her; he did 
not want to talk — only to be by her side. 

After a Uttle, they strolled away from the 
broad path, and went by narrower ways 
among the pines. They came to a little 
stream, with only a felled tree trunk across 
it. He stepped upon it, and turned, and 
held out his hands to her. "WiU you come?" 
he asked. "I'd go anywhere in the world 
with you^^ she said, reaching forth her hand. 
He took it, and steadied her safely across, 
with his firm grasp. 
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Like children, they wandered in the woods 
that afternoon. He was surprised that the 
days seemed so much longer than in the 
North. The sunshine fell softly through the 
trees, and the shadows were only lengthen- 
ing when it would have been dark, in the 
North. "We're out of the world," he said 
— "out of the world r 

She looked shyly into his eyes. She was 
more like a girl than he had ever seen her. 
The tinge of cynicism he often had noticed 
about her, was gone. 

They sat to rest on a dry, fragrant mass 
of pine needles that covered the ground. She 
spread her skirts with graceful care, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder, as he sat there be- 
side her. 

"I like your blue clothes — I'm glad you 
didn't wear your clerical ones," she said: yet 
the words were not cynical:— only simple, 
like those of a child. 
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"You don't suppose it will make comment 
— ^you and I being together, while I'm here?" 
he asked. 

"I think not, if we're — reasonable. All 
who come here are free to do as they choose. 
People aren't anxious to consider one an- 
other unkindly — and you know everyone 
comes and goes, at the cottage. At night, 
the door isn't locked till twelve — ^it's just like 
a family — ^there are one or two here from the 
North who are a little out of place, but their 
shortcomings are not noticed. There are 
usually only nice people here. It was 
so when I was here before, two years 
ago." 

They sat and waited for the day to die. 
When the twilight came, it fell suddenly, and 
the night songs of the birds seemed to begin 
all at once. A strong, yet gentle breeze 
moved the lofty tops of the straight pine 
trees, and swayed them rhythmically, and 
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the woodland was filled with the unspeakable 
song. 

Before darkness had quite come, Leland 
rose, and gave his hand to Isabel, and drew 
her to her feet, and they found soon the 
broader path that led to Arlin Cottage. 

And the unspoken thoughts that filled 
their hearts as they walked in awe through 
the darkening way, were thoughts that come 
only once in life. 

After their late supper — supper is always 
late, in the South — ^they strayed again and 
followed the path of sand that now shone 
white beneath the moon, till they came to 
their bridge, where they had rested that 
afternoon. 

The Southern moon is strange and golden, 
and matchless in its splendour. The stars 
are as silver as the moon is golden. They 
shine radiantly through the trees, chasten the 
glow of the moon, and glimmer and gleam 
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in distant stateliness. Sheen and shadow, 
enchantment and brightness, bahniness and 
stillness and murmuring are all combined in 
a great glory. More than ever, the pine 
forest sings, at night. And it is always a 
lullaby. 

"Isabel," he asked, as they sat side 
by side, and he took her hand in his, 
"have you thought what it means — ^my com- 
ing here?" 

"I thought what it would mean, before 
you came — something told me you'd throw 
away that awful word — 'Denial.'" 

"Isabel," he went on, in a low, earnest 
tone, "we cannot see the end: we cannot see 
the end of the long, long path that lies so 
far beyond us, but look, — ^see how Grod's stars 
shine, and Grod's light falls everywhere 1" 
His hand was outstretched to the path of 
sand which glimmered from their feet to the 
mist where vision lost it. 
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Her warm breath was upon him. She did 
not answer, at once. 

''Ralph Leland," she said, at last, ^'If need 
be, I will wait years and years for you I No 
one can say what Time may bring forth." 

"I'm not good enough for you,** he said, 
reverently; "no man is good enough for a 
good woman.** 

"Ah, don*t say that, Ralph Leland! — You 
don*t know what you are saying l** A note 
of passionate regret, and of fear, was in her 
voice. 

He looked into her eyes; they seemed bril- 
liant more than ever, in the strange light 
about them. "Do you think I would have 
come down here the way I have, to see you, 
if I had had the right consideration for you?" 

"You were not to blame,** she answered, 
decisively; "I drew you here. I made you 
come — if you hadn't come I should have gone 
to another place, and sent for you. You've 
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talked to me of ^Denial/ and I know you 
meant what you said, Ralph Leland, hut you 
didn't count the strength of my feeling. 
And it's the only feeling I ever had in all 
my life that was all true, true, true! — ^Do you 
think I could 'deny' that?" 

He drew forth a cigarette from his case, 
and lighted it. 

"Could I have one?" she asked — "there's 
no one about — nobody goes along this path 
of tener than every half hour or so — I need 
it." 

He gave it to her. 

The fragrant smoke hung almost still, in 
a haze about them, so soft was the air. 

"I'm not a good woman for you to know," 
she presently said. "I might have been, 
once, but that is only might have been. I 
never really was!" 

"But I tell you this," she went on, al- 
most sharply, with a sudden vehemence, "If 
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I'd known you years ago you could have 
made me worthy of you — Oh, before (Jod, 
can't you see, Ralph Leland, I'm trying to 
be worthy of you now, even with all my own 
unhappinessi — ^Don't you know I'm trying 
this moment to save you from myself even 
though I willed with all the strength of my 
being that you'd have to come down here 
where I was I" 

"You need me," he answered, "and I need 
you: — ^but I don't care so much for my need 
as I do for yours. I was selfish when I 
came, but I'll be fair now that I'm here. It's 
the only possible way for me to atone for 
coming: and when I go away I'll remember 
as long as life what you've said to-night — 
that you could wait years and years for me. 
You know what I mean. There's one word 
I haven't the right to speak to you — ^but, 
some day, I will speak itl" His voice rang 
in the stillness. 
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"Oh, Ralph Leland!" she said. Her voice 
was so close to him that its thrill set his 
senses a-quiver. 

He mastered himself by an eflFort and rose 
from beside her. Standing, he laid his hand 
upon her hair, and the fingers twined among 
the tresses. 

"Come," he said, "we shouldn't be gone 
too long — ^it could easily make talk. We 
only met this afternoon!" 

She smiled up at him, there in the brilliant 
moonlight, through lashes that were wet with 
tears. 

They walked along the path of shining 
white sand. 

It was not late when they reached Arlin 
Cottage, but no one was about, save fussy 
little Miss Phoebe Dean, spinster, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, who sat on the broad veranda 
sheltered from the unchaste moon and done 
up in a steamer shawl, though the air was not 
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below 62 degrees, and so dry that one 
couldn't be cold unless one came from Bos- 
ton. Miss Dean looked properly shocked, as 
she gazed at the pair. 

"H — ^m," she said, under her breath, 
"that's New York for youl" 

Leland and Isabel spent a half hour be- 
fore the open fire-place, before they said 
good night, and he went to his little room 
upstairs. Hers was on the ground floor, a 
great, spacious room, with enormous win- 
dows, opening oflF the veranda. 
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THE END OF A STRUGGLE 

OMALL details of great chapters in hu- 
man lives stand forth with surprising 
clearness. Every incident is etched. Ralph 
Leland was to remember that day which 
came to him in the Southland, for always. 
Its beauties may not fade. 

Leland rose early in the morning, and 
wandered alone through the pines so far, that 
when he returned, breakfast was nearly done, 
and soon all save Isabel had left the dining- 
room. She was like a girl in her pretty 
interest at his joy for the balmy air, and the 
simshine that streamed into the dining-room, 
as they sat there. Well made coflFee and de- 
licious muffins were before him, as they 
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talked. The light of her eyes and the music 
of her voice made his feast. 

When they had left the table, no one was 
in the little front room, and she sat at the 
piano. She played for him, and sang in a 
clear mezzo-soprano, a song he was never to 
forget. He stood beside her and touched her 
hair, as she sang. 

Into the dreamy day they wandered, out 
among the pines. They had walked for some 
distance by a little used winding path, when 
they came upon a great old Southern home- 
stead, deserted long since, and slowly going 
to ruin. Grey moss hung in wealth of wreath 
and festoon upon the smaller trees near by, 
and the grove that surrounded the house it- 
self was of majestic pines. Nature's never 
ending song was about them. 

"I've brought you to my house — I call it 
my Haunted House," said Isabel; "IVe been 
here many times ; I've been here to think of 
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you. It was a beautiful old home, once. See 
what a wide veranda it hasl — Come, we can 
go in!" 

The steps had rotted and fallen away: 
Leland sprang up, and gave her his hand, 
and she came lightly after, half lifted by his 
strong grasp. They passed through gaping 
doors into the great ruined hallway. Stairs, 
broad and ancestral, ran to the upper story. 
They entered a large front room on the first 
floor at the left. 

It was empty save for themselves. 

The fragrance of all the flowers of the 
Southern Paradise seemed to have been 
wafted in;adamp perfimie hung about them. 
A delicate tracery of shadows was cast in at 
a broad window from the maze of trees with- 
out. The sunshine's insistent brightness 
glinted in through broken shutters. Fan- 
tastic shadows and rays and gleams were 
softened into an indeflnable mistiness. 
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"How beautiful. Oh, how beautiful!" said 
the voice of Isabel. She stood facing him; 
her dazzling eyes looked into his. 

His hand caressed her forehead: "Isabel!" 
he said; "Isabel!" 

There was something in his voice that she 
never had heard there before. Her hands 
were on his shoulders in an instant, at arms' 
length. 

Colour flushed her cheeks — such a flood 
of colour as he never had seen there. Her 
brilliant eyes blazed into his. 

"Isabel, I want to kiss you — for I love 
you!" 

"You love me!" she breathed. — "But ah, 
do you forget? Do you forget?" Her clear 
sweet voice died to a hush, but her eyes were 
not downcast: a glory was in them. 

"I love you! I love you!" 

Her cheeks were yet more beautiful. 
"You tempt me ! Oh, you tempt me so !" she 
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answered. She breathed quickly. Deeply 
he looked into her eyes; they yielded: her 
arms fell from his shoulders. He caught 
her to him, their lips met in a long, long 
kiss. • . 

He kissed her again. Then covered her 
face with kisses, and kissed her eyes. 

There were no spoken words, for a little. 
They stood there, and her head was on his 
shoulder, and he buried his face in her night 
of hair. . . . 

She lifted her shining eyes to him, and 
took his hand, and led him to the great old 
hallway and half way up the broad stairs 
which were clean, where Southern rain and 
Southern sun had fallen through the open 
space above them. She sat upon a stair, and 
he on the stair below her, and she held his 
head between her hands, and bent and kissed 
him again, and again. The white of her 
throat he caressed, and kissed; and against 
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the fair white of her bosom, he pressed his 
lips. 

"YouVe kissed my heart!" she cried. 
Tears fell from her eyes. He was content. 

The afternoon smi was streaming every- 
where, in brightness and beauty, when they 
left the ruined home of other days, and 
walked, almost in silence, back to Arlin Cot- 
tage. 

After the late dinner, she went to her 
room, and was there for an hour or more. 
She came forth clad in a dress of white. 

The late afternoon they spent together 
on the little bridge where they had rested the 
day before ; and twilight, with the calls of the 
birds, and the music of the pines, found them 
there. At night they went out beneath the 
Southern moon and the silver stars ; and none 
were so bright and strange as her eyes. He 
brought her back when the sweet night winds 
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THE END OF A STRUGGLE 

were sighing more gently, and dying away; 
and he kissed her good night, at the door of 
her room. 

The next day was ahnost like that one 
great day of their lives that had passed for 
ever. They were at the ruined house again, 
and sat upon the stairs, and he covered her 
heart with his kisses, and she cried, with the 
joy of it. . . . 

At night they sat on their bridge. She 
was bareheaded, and her forehead shone 
white in the dim radiance that enfolded 
them. 

Presently, it suited her to be capricious: 
"We won't stay here any longer; we'll go to 
the Darkey Baptist Church and see them 
perform!" 

They walked along the path of shining 

sand; he took his arm from about her waist, 

for they were coming where others strayed. 

A shaky old frame structure stood at in- 
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tersecting paths among the pines. Liooking 
through any one of a dozen windows, all 
broken, a hundred negroes were to be seen 
in frantic reUgious dissipation. Partially 
wrecked kerosene lamps gave what light 
there was in the dingy interior, and showed 
now and then a square yard of plastering 
still clinging to the laths. Men and women 
moaned and wailed, and a big negro was 
working himself into a fury exhorting 
coloured sinners to make a mighty scurry for 
salvation. Isabel and Leland were alone 
outside, and in the rear of the building. She 
stood on tiptoe, better to see through the 
upper part of the window. Above them were 
the wonderful skies; about them the darkly 
clustering pines; and here, almost beside 
them, were wailing negroes. 

A black woman's high voice cut short the 
hoarse cry of the exhorter. "Drink in de 
wine — de wi-inel" she sang; "Drink in de 
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wi-inel Oh, mah soull Orter ben in Hea- 
av'n ten thousan' y'ars! Drink in de wi-ine, 
de wi-ne — ^wi-ine!" The hundred other 
voices caught it up and weirdly wailed, "De 
wi-ine! Drink in de wi-ine! Oh, mah soul! 
Orter ben in Hea-av'n ten thousan' y'ars! 
Drink in de wi-i-ine!" 

The dismal chant increased: they sobbed 
and shrieked it, men and women together. 

Isabel drew back from the window, and 
he kissed her. They walked to the path, and 
slowly followed it to Arlin Cottage. 

They stepped lightly to the piazza; the 
door was locked. 

"It must be late!" murmured Isabel. 

Low windows from Isabel's own room 
opened out on the piazza. Leland inserted 
a knife blade, then his fingers, and easily 
opened the swinging sections. They stood 
within. He threw his arms about her. She 
clung to him. He kissed her, kissed her eyes, 
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her Kps, and her flowing hair. It readily 
came loose. 

He stepped. A floor hoard creaked: 
"You must take oflF your shoes," she whis- 
pered. She removed her own. His shoeless 
foot touched the silken stocking of Isabel — 

"You must gol" she said. 

"Yes — Oh, my darling, good night I" 

"No!" she commanded; "You must not go. 
You shall notl You shall never go — for I 
am yours 1 I love youl" Her lips burned 
his. 

"Oh, my darling 1 my darling!" he cried, 
" — I love you!" and he kissed her forehead. 

She pushed him for a moment away from 
her: she stripped her waist from the form of 
white. Her soft arm encircled him. 

"Take me!" she cried, "Take me— for I 
am yours!" 

His arms answered. . . . 

Their long struggle was done. 
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SUPREME HOURS 

'1^7'ITH the dawning of day, he left her. 
Isabel slept. Languorous rest fell 
upon her such as her restless life had never 
known. Her dead, hopeless life of revulsion 
had fallen from her like a garment that is 
swept into the night. 

The romance of his love had given her poor 
starved soul a joy higher and deeper and 
vaster than anything she ever had dreamed: 
for his love was not ignoble, not selfish, but 
made perfect unto herself; for her, and be- 
cause of her. 

Stem censors of other people's virtue often 
excel at their task. It is easy to hold in- 
dustriously a- high-power magnifying glass 
upon sin against convention: it is not diffi- 
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cult to cover with a highly respectahle veil 
of scorn motives, which to minds finer than 
the minds of the zealous censors, often ap- 
pear beautiful. 

To Ralph Leland, his love was very fair. 
And he deemed it just. He accepted in all 
reverence for her sacrifice this woman whose 
life he now believed linked to his for ever. 
His idealism was essentially himself. — ^And 
Isabel? Fulfilment had come into her life 
at last. Be not too wise, too relentless I The 
woman was truer and finer than she had ever 
been. The man was ready fearlessly to fight 
for his justification and for her salvation. 
The two were inseparable. 

Already, Leland was formulating his 
plans for their life which was to be. Fortu- 
nately, when he left New York, Leland had 
arranged for the conduct of services a week 
ahead, at his church. It would never be his 
again. 
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The strangely dark stillness of the South 
lay like a sable hand upon the land, on Sun- 
day night, when Leland went to Isabel. No 
moon shone through the windows of her room 
to-night: black silence hung in the sky, was 
the sky. Rain, a long, slow Southern rain, 
which often comes at that season, would fall 
before dawn. In the perfect darkness with- 
out their windows, a sense of security for 
them seemed to dwell. 

Before Leland came, she drew all the cur- 
tains, carefully, and hung shawls and dresses 
where perchance a gleam of light could es- 
cape into the night. 

Only a lamp turned low, and the flicker- 
ing light-wood fire burning in the open fire- 
place, illmnined her room, which opened ad- 
vantageously into the central hall of the 
house; he had but to step, to enter. She lay 
reclining in a long low chair before the fire, 
clad in white, when he came silently in. 
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He kissed her, and sat at her feet, and 
touched her. The single garment that flowed 
white, and chastened her loveliness, seemed 
to Leland like the robe of an Angel. Mo- 
ments there are in human lives and loves 
when the very clay of beauty seems the 
essence of soul. 

At last she rose, and stood before him, 
her dull black hair hanging half about her. 
Her shoulders were as shoulders of snow, 
and her arms, soft, round, perfect, glis- 
tened. ... 

Never had he so loved this woman in all 
the days of his Denial as he loved her now! 

And the all too fleeting hours were theirs. 
God's rain fell upon the silent earth, and 
these. His restless children, with prayer, as 
well as passion, one for the other, lay lan- 
guorous, wondering, worshipful. Often she 
cried his name, softly. 

So, were these nights of their lives. 
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In the wealth of her new life and hope 
Isabel Handel suflFered herself little to think 
of the future. That was but an inconsequent 
phantom. Now was the time of fulness of 
joy. When Leland spoke of the future, she 
only covered him with kisses; when he held 
her close, if he so much as but whispered, to 
ask what their lives were to be, and how he 
should arrange, for her, she stifled his words 
with her wet lips, and drew her hair about 
him, and held him so fast in her strong white 
amus that he cried to himself, "Another 
time!" So easily, so wondrously she made him 
forget. 

Yet at last, it was needful to decide what 
steps were to be taken in regard to his own 
affairs. Leland reaUzed to the utmost that 
Isabel Handel, and the responsibility for her, 
were his; and he honoured the trust above all 
else that ever had come into his life. His 
calling — his life as a clergyman — ^was now 
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unalterably a thing of the past. And he felt 
no fear. His duty was as fair as his heart 
was free from hypocrisy. 

It was necessary that he should go North 
at the end of that week, to give up his church, 
as he was expected to conduct the services 
on the coming Sunday. Nothing could have 
been further from the nature and wish of 
Ralph Leland than ever again to read a les- 
son or preach a sermon. He was living a 
new life, the conditions of which cut him oflf 
from the pretensions of the old. To him 
they had not been pretensions, but all the 
world seemed different now. He disbelieved 
absolutely the alleged infallibility of virtue 
according to Canon. To him, this woman 
was Virtue. 

Splendid hopes grew bright before him for 
the future. Young, strong, educated, he 
knew he could make his way, and, eventually, 
give all his care and protection to the woman 
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he was to make his wife. This trust was 
sacred. If she saw Otto Handel again, 
which might be inevitable, it would be but 
to let him understand she was no longer his ; 
that the pitiful bargain was done, that she 
was henceforth possessor of herself, soul and 
body. 

There seemed little doubt that the thrifty 
Otto would soon legally free himself from 
further obUgations and financial responsi- 
bility. Now, and for ever, she was Ralph 
Leland's. If she told him so less in words, 
she told him more in her perfect pas- 
sion. . . . She seemed to him the most 
marvellous woman he had ever known. 
Her soul, and his care for it, alike were 
beautiful. 

They sat on their bridge by the path of 
shining white sand, on Wednesday night. 
On the morrow, he was going back to New 
York, so to shape his affairs that his life 
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could soon be given wholly to her who was 
to be his wife. 

"My wife, Dear; have you thought what 
it means?" 

"Yes." 

"You love me for ever? * 

"For everl" 

"You'll never give me upf * 

"Neverl" 

"You'll never let anything come between 
us?" 

"Oh, Ralph— my DarlingI" She laid her 
face against his shoulder. 

He kissed her hair. 

"You know. Dear, you said — you said, 
even before you were mine, that you'd wait 
for me years and years! — ^But it won't be so 
long as that, now!" 

She raised her eyes. They were scintil- 
lant. "I'll suffer — I'll suffer for you, and 
wait, and wait!" 
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He kissed her forehead. 

"Must you be away long, this time?" she 
asked. "Will you come straight back to me 
here? — I shall stay here as long as I can man- 
age; you know, Dear, I can't bear the 
thought of the North." 

"I can get South by the end of the week, 
I think." 

"Oh, I'm glad for that: I shall miss you 
unspeakably, unspeakably, Ralph Lelandl 
You're my whole world — come, take me to 
the cottage now — I shall want you, want 
you, to-night 1" 

Thursday morning she lay for a little 
while after breakfast in the streaming sun- 
shine in a hammock, and he sat by her side, 
but she soon tired of it, and took his hand 
to rise. They went down the steps. 

"Let us walk," she said. Dressed in sim- 
ple white, radiant as a lily, she walked by his 
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side down the long path from Arlin Cottage 
to the gate. 

"Our last walk together, till I've been a 
thousand miles away," he said. 

"It shall be to Our Bridge," she answered, 
smiling into his eyes. 

. He plucked a white pansy as they passed 
a beautiful bed of them, and gave it to her; 
she placed it in her hair, as they took their 
path. 

"See, Oh, seel" said Isabel, when they 
stood on the bridge, "I have thrown two 
little chips into the water — one for you and 
one for me — and we must watch to know if 
they drift apart or sail together 1" They 
left the bridge and stepped along the 
banks. 

"They are very close; no! They are 
separating. See! they are coming together 
again!" 

Still they followed them. 
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"Oh, Ralph! they are going more and 
more apart!" 

Her girlish disappointment keenly af- 
fected him. "That isn't a fair test!" he ex- 
claimed; "not fair at all — for the current 
carries the chips where it lists, and they can- 
not help it; but we can; we can be brave and 
we can fight against currents which would 
carry us away from one another!" 

They had returned to the bridge; Isabel 
sat upon the seat at its side and threw herself 
back against the rail. "See, Isabel, I've cut 
the initials that are going to be yours into 
the rail — I.L. — Isabel Leland!" She found 
them, and looked up at him. Her eyes shone 
like jewels. He bent and kissed her. The 
morning sunshine gleamed through the trees, 
and all the world seemed fair. 

With the coming of afternoon, and the 
approach of the hour when he must leave 
her, the heart of Isabel grew heavy; there 
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were tears in her eyes, and she was silent, as 
they walked far down the path which led to 
town and station. He had sent on his suit 
case, and they walked that all the last mo- 
ments might be theirs, and theirs alone. 
G^ently he chided her for her tears and fears. 

"Something tells me you won't come back 
as soon as you said," she cried, at last, in a 
low voice; "there's a feeling about it — I can't 
explain, Dear, but I feel as though the world 
were coming between you and me before I 
see you again!" 

"No, no!" he exclaimed, "don't say that — 
don't think it!" 

"My life here, up to the moment of the 
unaccountable feeling that's upon me now, 
has been so happy, so perfect, so sweet with- 
out alloy that I can't believe it's true! 
When you're gone it will be as though the 
world had come to its end! — There's an 
awful fear upon me — I'm doubting myself, 
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and what Life holds for me henceforth — ^not 
you, Dear — not you! Ah, Ralph Leland, 
you're so strong, and I — I'm so weakl" 

For the moment her words moved hun, 
deeply, as they had that morning, when they 
stood hy the stream, and the chips she had 
thrown in the water were separated by vari- 
ant currents, and borne farther and farther 
apart* 

He tried to comfort her: to assure her: yet 
he threw off his own premonition only by 
sheer strength of his will. 

She brightened at the last, and when she 
stood outside the car window after he had 
taken his seat in the train, she said to him, 
"Think of me, Dear— Think of me!" And 
a look more wistful and unspeakably sweet 
was in her eyes than he had ever seen. 

The soul of the woman was higher than it 
ever had been. 
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XIX 

HER FEAR 

irvIRECTLY upon his arrival in New 
York, Leland set about with charac- 
teristic quickness and thoroughness to cut 
himself off from the church. The proper 
preliminary steps were taken, and there were 
several pairs of pursed lips among the 
shrewd and pious gentlemen in immediate 
charge of the especially Episcopalian af- 
fairs of God on Manhattan Island. 

To inquiries, Leland steadfastly replied 
that conditions had arisen in his private Ufe 
which had so altered his beliefs that his pres- 
ent course was honourable, consistent and 
imperative. And the devout and discreet 
churchmen were compelled to be content. It 
was said that one Bishop's secretary devel- 
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oped insomnia worrying over what he didn't 
know, in regard to the Leland case. 

By Wednesday, Leland was ready to re- 
turn to Camath Pines. His heart was light, 
for his future was now only a matter of duty 
to the woman he so loved that the love of her 
made just and fair and hopeful his thought 
of all his days to come. He was not afraid. 

On Wednesday afternoon this letter came 
to him. 

"Camath Pines, South Carolina. 

Monday evening. 
''My Darling: — 

"Far from light is my heart to-night, 
for though you said when you went 
away that you were coming back to me 
soon, something tells me that the Fate 
of our lives will come between. You 
must not be impatient with me, Ralph, 
but believe me, my woman's heart is 
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fearful, and I see a great darkness com- 
ing. Is it only because I love you so? 
Is it only because you have been all the 
world to me, and I am so grieved that 
you are gone? The days since you left 
me have been ages long, the nights like 
faded dreams of something that will 
never, never come again. Why should 
these feeUngs fill my heart? I do not 
know. I know that you are true. I 
know that you are nobler than I. I 
know that I do not, and I fear that I 
cannot deserve the great love you have 
given me. When I have held you in 
my arms I have said that though the 
God you say is in Heaven had given us 
one to the other, still the day would 
come when we must cry aloud and 
only the empty spaces would an- 
swer. 

"I am conscious of my own imworthi- 
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ness, my own weakness, my own hope- 
lessness. It is you who are strong and 
brave. It is I who shall fail and fall at 
last. I cannot believe it, yet I must be- 
lieve it. Are you sure you want for 
your wife, for your wife all the days of 
your hf e, the woman whose beauty and 
flesh was sweet to you, but whose soul 
was only the soul of a creature of earth 
and clay? You are too good, too noble 
to care for her so. Perhaps the time 
would come when you would say to 
yourself, *she sinned — she was wilful, 
she was selfish — she gave herself to me 
because she loved my body — ^if she had 
loved my soul she would not have 
yielded, would never have tempted, 
would have been stronger than I in the 
moment of my passion. That was her 
duty because she was a woman — ^and 
woman, God created to comfort man, 
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not to make his days a burden, a sorrow, 
a long regret r 

"These are the thoughts that make 
me afraid. And the knowledge of what 
I have been for these many years makes 
me yet more fearful. Do you realize, 
Dear, what my life has been, and what 
a character that life has stamped upon 
me? Is it not too deep an impress for 
even your sweet honoiur to overcome? 
Can you feel that I am your ideal? 
When struggles come, when dark days 
come, when, possibly, disappointment at 
the loss of your career stands before 
you, and hems you within walls that are 
blank and high and have no hope, still 
could you turn to me, and find recom- 
pense for all your bright manhood, as it 
was before you knew me? Ah, Ralph, 
do you think it is easy for me to write 
these words? Do you think I am writ- 
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ing them because I doubt you? No, I 
only doubt myself. For I know what 
I am. Your love has lifted me, blessed 
me, has been a dream sweeter than mor- 
tal woman ever dreamed: yet I know, 
that after all, I am the Isabel who lived 
long years of her life a slave, a creature 
crushed by circumstance, a woman 
whose soul was not a soul, but only a 
false mirror, an empty thing. 

"Could your love change all this? 
Could your love make me so good and 
patient, that all my life of years — all 
the life I ever knew imtil I met you — 
should fade and die, never to rise again, 
and torture your better nature? 

"Ah, Ralph, be kind to me in your 
heart of hearts. Pity me for the fears 
and doubts that beset me. But it would 
be far, far better that you should never 
bind yourself to me than that you 
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should give your all to me and then find 
me — only what I am. 

"Even as I write, in all my imworthi- 
ness, I long for you, pray for you. But 
you seem far, far away from me. Some- 
thing tells me that it would be wiser if 
I were to cut myself from your better 
self for ever, and leave that better self 
free, free to take me when you would, to 
let me make such a sacrifice as even an 
unworthy woman can make — ^the sacri- 
fice of giving, when she knows the man 
she loves above all beneath the stars 
may never care for her, but only for 
what she gives at the moment he takes 
her. 

"So much do I love you. So much do 
I fear. And God seems to forbid me 
to fetter you for ever. And then comes 
the thought of my own weakness. Per- 
haps I could not bear the struggle. You 
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would never fail; even though your 
heart cried out in its agony, you would 
never let me know. You would live on, 
and be true and I should be all the more 
conscious that I am weak and far be- 
neath you. Think what I have believed 
all my life — that gold is king of every 
woman's life, and that her self is only 
a slave. Couldn't you let the best of 
me be your slave? Ah, Ralph, I know 
I wound you. But I write as though 
the hand of Fate were guiding my 
pen. 

"It is said. I love you. I never 
loved any other man, and I never can. 
The love of you is beautiful and high, 
and the passion you have wakened in me 
cries for you, to-night. That is yours 
for ever. My love is frail and pitiful 
beside your love. If yours failed me, 
would mine endure? Am I strong 
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enough to keep your love? Have I al- 
ready dragged you down? Can you 
care in your heart of hearts for a woman 
like me? 

"My heart is heavy to-night. I only 
know I want you. I could forget all my 
fears in your arms. And for you, if 
need be, I could recognise my own im- 
worthiness, and live on. Tolerance is 
an easy, as well as a bitter, lesson to 
learn. It is old, to me. 

"The thought of taking an irrevoca- 
ble step overwhelms me. And if I'm 
so weak as that, am I the woman you 
should make your wife? I know your 
ideals are noble and high. Could I ful- 
fil them? 

"Yet this you shall always know — 
that I have loved you, and that what- 
ever may come to place between your 
best self and me a barrier, even though 
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it comes because of my own frail self, 
"I am, 
"Yours, 

"I . 

"P.S. The time until you shall come, 
and take me in your arms seems long — 
seems ages away — ^will it ever come? 
Oh, Ralph, something weighs upon me. 
I have a sense of coming evil, and a 
knowledge of my own weakness which 
frightens me. It is terrible. I am very 
unhappy." 

Leland's heart grew heavy with a nameless 
fear, as he read the words which Isabel Han- 
del had written. His soul rose in revolt at 
the woe which her words brought to him. 
They seemed written in fire. Over, and 
over again, he read them. The hours until he 
should take his train South — ^he had already 
planned to leave New York on Wednesday 
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night — ^were hours of feverish impatience. 
A single hour hefore he was to have left 
the Kennefli, the sense of something im- 
pending grew so strong that it was almost a 
relief, when a telegram was delivered to him. 
He was not in the least surprised. He 
opened the envelope almost with nonchal- 
ance, and read on the yellow paper: 

"Don't come, don't write. Louisa is here. 
Will let you know. 

"Isabel." 

Leland endured the days until the end of 
the week, and still he had no word from Isa- 
bel. He had thought surely her telegram 
would be followed by a letter. By Saturday 
he became to the last degree imeasy. Be- 
cause Louisa Handel had unexpectedly gone 
to Camath Pines to join her sister-in-law, 
seemed no reason why Isabel should not in- 
form him as to details. 
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THE FAIR DAUGHTER 

fXlHE next week passed with not a word, 
or a sign, from Isabel. Leland so 
longed to go to her that the days of stress 
and waiting in New York were well-nigh 
unendurable. He had not an occupation to 
divert his mind. Some little further business 
connected with his withdrawal from the 
church was perfunctorily attended to, but 
that was all. He found himself in no hu- 
mour to employ his time in seeking an open- 
ing for his future. He had one literary 
friend, in New York, who, when Leland told 
him his days as a rector were done, stared at 
him good-naturedly, and remarked: "My 
Dear Boy, it certainly looks as though you'd 
have to go to work!" 
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But his friend suggested no definite line 
of work. 

Leiand fancied he could learn to edit a 
Sunday newspaper, if he had the chance; 
he looked up a college classmate on The 
Times, and explained the situation. The 
Times man stared at him more than the other 
friend had done; then a great light shone in 
the hard- worked, honest eyes: "Say, Leiand, 
old man, I never did think you were cut out 
for a parasite I I'm glad you're going to quit 
that game, old fellow 1" 

Before they parted, the Times man had 
promised to do his best to interest the Sun- 
day editor in Leland's possibilities. Of 
course he woxdd have to begin, if at all, in 
a subordinate position, at a low weekly wage. 
But that was a detail. 

Yet after Leiand had left his friend, he 
could not but think upon the probability of 
a weary time of waiting, before he could get 
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work. New York was a merciless place, he 
considered; and wondered if it might not be 
advantageous to try his new life in a smaller 
city. Then came the question of Isabel. 
Would she like that? 

His brain was on fire for love of her. He 
could not think or plan, until he had seen 
her. Of this much he became sure. 

A second week dragged by, and still he 
had no further word from Isabel. He fre- 
quently left his apartments and walked 
about the city with every sort of fear harass- 
ing him. He thought she might be ill — ^per- 
haps seriously. He was consumed with a 
desire to write, telegraph— anything to get 
the merest word from her. But her message 
to him had been imperative that he should 
not write to her. No doubt she feared lest 
Louisa might chance to see it in the mail. 
A telegram would rouse greater curiosity. 
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The emotions which preyed upon Leland 
whenever he re-read Isabel's strange letter, 
became a kind of obsession. If he had not 
been powerless to get to her and comfort 
her, he could have borne any stress of feel- 
ing. The almost tragic depth of her love for 
him which was expressed in her letter, so 
moved him that his heart cried out for her. 
Every incident of the fateful romance of 
their love, he lived over and over again: he 
seemed to feel her arms about him. He won- 
dered if she was in danger, and what the 
danger might be. He wondered if it could 
be that he was to lose her. His anguish 
because of this thought at times became so 
real, so keen, that the premonition of ill to 
come fairly harried him. But he fought 
manfully; he had won her. She was his. 
Never would he give her up. He could 
conceive of no power that could take her 
from him. Ah, no! For his love was 
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mightier than any circumstance that could 
befall. Her woman's fears were only be- 
cause of her great love. A sense of exalta- 
tion possessed him, when he thought of this. 
Their lives were soon to be one, eternally 
one 1 Therein lay all his dear hopes ; therein, 
the fulness of joy. He would so honour her 
devotion that her fears would for ever fade, 
and all her strange unhappy life of other 
days be lost like a long dark night that is 
done. 

His hopes for her were as sacred as 
prayers. Though his arms were free, his 
dream never failed. 

At last he heard from her: 

"Louisa has gone to Florida." 

The telegram reached him at five in the 
afternoon on Thursday, exactly three weeks 
from the day he had left Camath Pines. He 
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took the night train South, and got into 
Charleston late on Friday night. The jour- 
ney had seemed endless ; still it was not done. 
There were no trains from Charleston to 
Camath Pines, until morning. He went to 
an hotel, but hardly to sleep; he was awake 
after a fitful nap of a few hours, and went 
out and walked about the city, and stayed 
for an hour at the Battery, looking out upon 
the softly rippling, shimmering Southern 
waters. He was there when the new day 
dawned. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when Leland 
reached Camath Pines that morning. Isabel 
Handel met him at the depot, as he was about 
to take a carriage to Arlin Cottage. Her 
face was drawn: colour had fled. Her bril- 
liant eyes glittered with a light which was 
strange, and her voice as she stepped beside 
him and spoke had a quality of sharpness: 
"Don't take the carriage,'* she said; "I'm not 
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staying at Arlin Cottage, any more, but at 
Pineland Inn. I changed when Louisa came 
— ^walk with me to the bridge, and I'll tell 
you." 

They left the broad, sandy street of the 
Southern town, and made their way to the 
path among the pines. She was by his side, 
and yet shrank from his touch. He tried to 
take her hand. She yielded it to him, but 
it was like a hand of ice. He looked again 
within her eyes. They were hard, and a 
dull fire burned there. She cast her gaze to 
the ground. 

"Isabel!'' he cried, "what is it? Why are 
you so ? Tell me — Darling !" 

With an apparent effort she half regained 
her usual manner. "We'll go on to our 
bridge," she said. 

They walked in silence to the bridge. 

There, she sank upon the seat by the rail, 
and he sat beside her. 
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"IVe something terrible to tell you," she 
said. Her voice was forced, and hard. It 
chilled and hurt, and mocked him. Some- 
thing besides the woman herself was in her 
tone. 

"Tell me!" he exclaimed, and took her 
hand in his. She moved uneasily, and with- 
drew it. 

"Ralph Leland," she said, in a low, tense 
voice, "You may do what you will with me — 
with what is left of me — ^but you've a terrible 
sorrow to learn." 

"What?" he cried. 

"I love you," she said, "but the truth has 
come at last — ^you can't love me — as you 
might have done. I'm sorry we ever met. 
It was all a mistake!" 

"Tell me what you mean!'* 

She looked away from him, and answered. 
Her voice was hard as he never had heard it: 
"I told you long ago," she began, "that I 
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might once have been worthy your love — 
then came the time I gave you all I had — 
but I couldn't give you what wasn't there — I 
couldn't give you the strength that my hfe 
had wasted and killed. I was a woman of 
the world. You Ufted me above the world, 
but I couldn't stay there!" 

He looked at her in amazement. Words 
failed him. 

His eyes compelled her to go on. 

"I wrote you that letter I sent you even 
before I knew the test that was coming to 
me. Something told me. And it did come. 
I had to choose between giving you my poor 
little love that I knew was so weak and piti- 
ful beside your love, and keeping silence to 
my husband!" 

She uttered the word with infinite scorn, 
and forced herself to look deeply into Le- 
land's face, as she said it. 

"What do you mean?" he sharply asked. 
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"Otto came down here — ^he came with 
Louisa, and was here till they went on, to 
Florida," 

"Well?" 

"I fought him. I couldn't bear it. It 
almost killed me. The very thought of it 
almost killed me, at first. Then — I thought 
of all my life, — and I thought of yours, and 
of the struggle for us both, if I gave up — 
my way of living, with money at my com- 
mand — ^Ah, you don't know what money 
and what it brings means to a woman like 
me — I tried to tell you long ago, that I 
wasn't the sort of woman for you to knowl" 
Her voice died in half a moan. 

The full truth came to Leland, in the mo- 
ment that followed. 

"So you sold yourself back to Otto," he 
said, in a strangely quiet tone. As he spoke, 
his heart within him seemed changed to 
stone. 
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"I had to!" she cried: — "Or sacrifice 
everything!" 

"And you cared all that, for me?" 

She turned unpetuously to him, and tried 
to take his hand. "It was hopeless I My life 
is wrecked! I'll come to you — ^you needn't 
give me up — ^you shall have me whenever — 
we can — ^we'U go back to New York — ^you 
may see me — ^Ah, God! Ralph Leland, don't, 
don't throw me away!" 

He had risen, and stood looking down at 
her. His face was so stem, so haggard, so 
sorrowful that she could not bear to look 
upon it. She covered her eyes. 

Silence, like a sword, lay between them. 

At last she uttered a strange, inarticulate 
sound. 

"So this — ^is the woman — I wanted to 
make my wife," he said. 

She gazed up at him, anguish in her eyes, 
her soul stripped, her naked, dying soul quiv- 
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ering. And the man understood. Pity 
flayed him; despair forced the words to his 
lips: "Oh, Woman I What have you done to 
your soul?" 

Even the light of anguish died from her 
eyes. 

"I'm not worthy of you," she cried. "I 
couldn't be worthy of you if I tried for a 
thousand years — I tell you my soul is — is — 
dead! — I never had a soul — I never had a 
chance. And now it's all black before me I 
Can't you take me, sometimes— can't you 
take the woman you thought was good, and 
let her lie in your arms? Do you think I 
forget that?" 

"Don't speak of it I" he cried; "don't think 
it — I can't!" Horror was written on his 
face. 

She rose, and put her hands on his shoul- 
ders, and then clasped his face in her hands. 

"You may kill me!" she said, "I'll be your 
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slave whenever you want me — ^Ah, let me be 
only so much — Forgive I Forgive! And 
take me for what I am. All the love I have 
is for you — it's for your sake that I could 
tolerate — ^him — ^Didn't I bear him all the 
years? — Can't I, again?" 

"You have," he answered. The sharp bit- 
terness in his voice cut her like a lash of fire. 

Her hands fell from his face. She sank 
upon the seat, and once more covered her 
eyes. 

"After knowing my love, you could sell 
yourself for a price." Finality was in the 
words he spoke; slow, deliberate finality. 

She looked at him in horror. 

He spoke again, as though the presence of 
death had befallen, and he was forcing him- 
self to masterful calm: "I can't see you any 
more. — I'm going away." 

"Don't go away now! Oh, not now!" 

"What do you ask of me?" 
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"My Fate I" she cried. 

He breathed, a long, sharp breath, and 
looked once more into the white face, beauti- 
ful even in the moment of her damnation. 

"I'm going away," he repeated, and 
turned. 

"See me once more!" she cried, "only 
once!" 

The terror in her voice for a moment 
stayed his steps. 

"Come to me here, here at the bridge this 
afternoon — don't leave me for ever, so!" 

He hesitated. 

"I shall be here, at five," he said, "though 
I can't understand why this should be neces- 
sary." 

He gave her one more glance, and walked 
rapidly away, leaving her there. 
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XXI 

ASHES 

A T five in the afternoon Ralph Leiand 
walked to the bridge where he was to 
meet Isabel. She was there. She was 
dressed in black, and bareheaded, as she had 
been the day he first came to Camath Pines, 
and saw her with the sunlight on her 
hair. 

She sat on one side of the little bridge, 
and, facing her, Leiand seated himself on 
the other side, with the narrow passageway 
between. 

"Ralph, couldn't you sit beside me?" 

"I can look at you better here," he an- 
swered. She glanced away from him far up 
the path of white sand. 

He began speaking: "That we ever met 
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was all a mistake; you were right, when you 
said that, this morning. There's nothing 
more to be said, nothing more to be done. 
I'm sorry you asked me to see you 
again." 

She answered, and her voice rose into a 
passionate cry: 

"Will you take me to our house — I want 
to stand with you in the room where you 
first kissed me. I loved youl Loved you! 
And I love you now!" 

He tried to look into her eyes. Tears 
blinded him. 

In the voice of Isabel Handel was that 
cadence which a man hears only in the voice 
of the woman who has damned herself — ^be 
it for a crust of bread or a fortune of gold. 
Even as Leland sadly gave her his hand to 
rise, and they walked along the path of sand, 
he knew that Fate was upon him; that he 
must lay in his secret heart the memory of 
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the love he bore that Isabel who was once by 
his side in place of this fair, weary. Daugh- 
ter of the world. 

The balmy breezes were sweeping, dying, 
sighing. The pines were singing their won- 
derful song, yet it was not the same. His 
love for Isabel was in a past whose glory 
was vain. The soul he had thought was hers, 
was less than a dream. The wild sweet ro- 
mance was dead. . . • 

They were in the ruined house, and stood 
in the room where first he kissed her. A 
flush came to the face of Isabel: it had been 
white and stem. A bar of light from the 
day that would soon be gone fell softly upon 
them through broken shutters. Her hands 
were upon his shoulders — as of old, and her 
briUiant eyes looked up to his. Sin and lure, 
regret and splendid shame were in her haunt- 
ing gaze. Compassion wrung him. — ^Yet — 
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the woman had chosen: she loved dross hat- 
ter than honour . . . 

At length he spoke: "I loved you, Isabel." 

"You do not forgive," she said, slowly. 

He made no answer. She turned, and 
passed to the ruined hallway. For a mo- 
ment Leland lingered within the room. 
How fast the shadows were coming nowl 
Here where first he kissed her, night would 
close for ever the day of a bygone love. 

He stepped to the hallway. Isabel sat 
upon the stairs. He went to her. She made 
a place for him beside her. He remained 
standing. She waited. 

"Will you leave me, please?" she said, at 
last. 

He gave her his hand. "Grood bye, Isa- 
bel." 

"Good bye." 

He passed through the doorway, and out 
of her life. 
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AFTER WORD 

A ND still there are nights in his life apart, 
when he sits alone and dreams — of what 
she might have been. A strain of music, a 
star-gemmed sky, the radiant smile of some 
woman less fair than she, brings her image 
before him. The words of a song she sang, 
linger, and for ever chasten the thought of 
the days that Memory cannot but keep. 
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